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SKEDITORIALY® 


We should less need to put restraint 
on our doing, if we were to put more 
restraint on our thinking. Many a 
man compliments himself on his resistance of certain 
evil desires, It would be a greater compliment to 
say that he had so refused to indulge their first be- 
ginnings in voluntary thought that the desires them- 
selves never got headway. No one knows, until he 
makes a test of it, how much of his mischievous 
thinking is the result of voluntary, deliberate choos- 
ing as an excusable form of self-indulgence. 








Where to Begin the 
Restraint 


Bo 


Christianity and civilization are 
not in themselves harmful to hea- 
thenism, but they are frequently accompanied by 
evils that were before unknown tothe heathen. Rum 
and opium find their way where missions and com- 
merce open up a passage into regions hitherto closed 
against such agencies of evil. One of the British 


Religion and Rum 
* 


magistrates in Bechuanaland, in his report to the 
British Government, says of his African population : 


“Crime is, I am glad to say, hardly known; in my 
opinion [this is] no doubt due to having no retail 
liquor licenses in my district, and, while the white 
population is still so small, I do not at present see 
the necessity of having any.” It would seem that 
that magistrate is of the opinion of old Matthew 
Henry, that “the Lord never revives his work, but 
the Devil revives his;” and he is afraid that rum 
will come with “ white folks,” and that there will be 
a new conflict for the negro souls. 


2. 
Not Ready to “1 don’t want to come in! I don’t 
Come In want to come in!” And the little 


fellow burst into tears and sobs, with his head against 
the gate-post. It was just at dusk of a summer even- 
ing. He had been enjoying himself on his bicycle, 
and now his mother had called to him to come in for 
the night, as she stood with kindly look at the door 
of an attractive home, and spoke to him in loving 
tones. But he would not come in, and at every repe- 
tition of the warm invitation hé moaned and sobbed 
the harder. There were many little fellows in the 
city where he lived whose hearts were aching, at that 
very hour, because they had no home to go to for the 
night, and no loving voice proffered them a welcome. 
How strange that boy’s sorry reluctance! And yet 
how very human was his conduct! The loving Father 
speaks in tender voice invitingly to his children, ask- 
ing them to come home and rest in his care, and they 
moan out: “I don’t want to come in! I don’t want 
to come in!” They would rather remain out in the 
night, seeking pleasure for the hour in their chosen 
enjoyment, than to find shelter and rest and love in 
their Father’s home. The Father waits and calls, 
and the silly children refuse with tears his loving 


invitation. 
23. 


Not ‘‘ Because,"’ but Many a peril to the interests of truth 

‘* Im Spite of’ and righteousness lies in the word 
“because.” For the very reason that the word is in- 
dispensable it is used freely and frequently, and this 
frequency leads to its careless misuse. This mis- 
use leads, in turn, to careless thinking. When we 
wish to condemn any institution or custom, it is easy 
to point to an evil, and say that the evil is because of 
this or that thing, when, in truth, the evil ha’ gained 
ground in spite of it, and because of something else. 
Our predilections, prejudices, vengeances, as well as 
our low tastes, evil desires, and deliberate misdeeds, 
all entrench themselves but too often in our “ be- 
causes.” If a man lies or steals or forges, he has 
a plausible reason ready for it. If a minister or 
Sunday-school superintendent becomes a criminal, a 
host of cavilers are ready to rise up and flaunt the 
fact in the face of the church and of the world, as 
though his religious office-bearing were the cause of 
his downfall. A prominent Roman Catholic journal 
puts the truth in a way which any one who wishes to 
see the difference between “because of” and “ in 
spite of,” and who wishes to be just in his judgments, 
will do well to remember. Says The Pilot: “If any. 
body, Catholic or Protestant, in public or private life, 
is a knave and a scoundrel, it is not because, but in 
spite of, the fact that he is a Catholic or a Protestant. 
Neither Catholicity nor Protestantism, nor any other 


creed that we know of, teaches that vice is better than 
virtue. We know that society is held together and 
saved from anarchy by the morality which, ineul- 
cated by all religions, is potent to achieve what law 
alone could never compel.” 


. CA 
The Severity and the Goodness of God 


D Masse a full year's study of the New Testament, 

the Sunday-schools return to the study of the 
Old. Some good but.imperfect Christians will be 
dissatisfied with the ‘change. They are New Testa- 
ment Christians rather than Bible Christians, They 
have not much use for the Old Testament, except as 
prefiguring something in the New, or as confirming 
the New by the miracle of prophetic foresight. They 
love to turn its narratives into allegories and para- 
bles, for which the Old Testament supplies the letter, 
and the New Testament the sense. They read into 
its plain statements “ mystical” meanings, because 
the history itself has lost interest for them. To some, 
indeed, its tale of wars and fightings is even repulsive. 
They feel as did Bishop Ulfilas, who rendered parts 
of it into Gothic for his people, but omitted others on/ 
the ground that the Goths were much too fond of 
fighting already. 

Yet the Bible is both an Old Testament, or Cove- 
nant, and a New;,and the New has not superseded 
the Old for any one. It thus egaeR grand 
dualism which runs through God’s revelatidn’of him- 
self from the beginning to the end of his dealing 
with men,—that which Paul has in mind when he 
writes of “the goodness and severity of God.” It is 
true that the two halves of the Bible do not stand 
exclusively for either idea. There is a grand good- 
ness in the Old Testament, a divine tenderness which 
runs like a golden thread of love through its severi- 
ties of righteousness. So there is in the New Testa- 
ment a disclosure of severity, perhaps, indeed, the 
most awful disclosure of all, in the Saviour’s denun- 
ciations of wo upon sin. Yet the main strain in the 
two Testaments is severity in the Old and goodness 
in the New. Law and Gospel stand over against 
each other, Sinai and Calvary, the mount that burned 
with fire and the mount that forever shines with’ 
love. The law falls upon us like the weight of its 
tables of stone, with its demand of the ideal life, and 
its imperfect helps to attain to that. Yet we need 
the law. It is, and ever must be, the controlling 
principle in those lesser social unities which live, not 
by the right of universal brotherhood, but the doing 
of right between man and man: It is the principle 
of national life, and the Old Testament, which em- 
bodies it, is the nation’s handbook. It belongs: to 
that sphere in which “an eye for an eye, and a tooth 
for a tooth,” is forever the rule of social action. It 
is a law of exact equivalence of penalty to wrong- 
doing, and thus defines the relation of righteous 
action and reaction which characterize all public 
relations. 

The New Testament finds us where the Old has 
left us, under the law’s condemnation. It does not 
come to set aside the law, but to make obedience to 
it possible. It even raises the demands of divine 
righteousness higher than the law did. It forbids the 
evil act of the heart equally with that of the hand, 























































































































































































If we looked on its demands alone, we should find 
them most terrible. No wonder that Luther, when 
he had got no farther than that, eried out, “Was it 
not enough for thee to Jay on us the burden of thy 
law, but thou must add thereto the heavier burden of 
thy gospel?” He found, however, that it was a gos- 
pel, a piece of good news from God, when he found 
that God’s righteousness has a gracious side, It is 
not, he found, merely a stern standard of judgment, 
but a means to make men righteous as himself. 
Luther came to such gladness in the gospel through 
his deep discoveries in the severity of the law. We 
all need the same experience in some shape. To those 
who rejected the law in his own time, and thought 
the gospel enough of itself, he gave warning on this 
point. He compared the upper ring in his drinking- 
glass to the Commandments, the lower to the Creed, 
and said that Agricola and his followers, because 
they would not drink the top, could not get to the 
lower. He could welcome both the preaching of a 
John Baptist, who came in the ascetic severify and 
sweeping denunciations of a Hebrew prophet, and the 
Christ who “came eating and drinking,” and spoke 
the parable of the prodigal into the ears of publicans 


‘and sinners. For Wisdom is justified of her children 


in whatever shape she offers herself. 

We need the Old Testament strain in our piety. 
We need the stern severities of its practical right- 
eousness in our social life. We need the fiery tongues 
of its sons of thunder to sound in the high places of 
the land: for the rebuke of political iniquities. We 
need its application of the highest religious priuci- 
ples to the social problems of our time. We need 
Isaiahs, and John Baptists, and Savonarolas, and 
Parkhursts, to rebuke men’s sins to their face. 

But it would be terrible if we had to stop with that. 
We need no less the gospel message of divine help to 
the weak and frail, of grace abounding more than sin, 
of a world redeemed from its evil by a divine power 
which touches men to finer issues, and shapes their 
ends to goodness. We need to know that all the 
attributes of God are but modes of his action in 
shaping men anew into his likeness. 

We need the severity and the'goodness of God in 
the Old and New Covenants which make up the Bible. 





It certainly required supernatural 
guidance for the writers of the Bible 
to decide what to put in and what to 
And our wonder often is why they were in- 
spired to do just what they did, and no more, A Massa- 


Light from Jesus on 
the Old Testament 


leave out. 


He asks: 


Why were not the comments of Christ on the Old Testament 
reported to us, as well as, or instead of, the complaints of the 
two disciples, on that walk to Emmaus? 


chusette clergyman is exercised in this line. 


We may be sure that, if it were best for us, we should 
have a fuller record of that conversation, including these 
comments. We may not know, however, what is our 
precise gain from this lack. It may be that we can get 
® better understanding of thé Old Testament prophecies 
of the Messiah by looking them up for ourselves, now 
that we know that Jesus says there is light from that 
direction. It was probably not a matter of critical 
scholarship that made the words of Jesus so impressive 
and convincing to the disciples, but it was his spiritual 
power that brought the truth home to their hearts and 
minds as opened by him to receive the truth. If we 
would know more of the Old Testament, let us ask the 
guidance and help of Jesus as we study it; and if we 
tru~.s him as our Saviour on the evidence of the record 
of the two thousand years since the days of his walk to 
Emmaus, we need not be dependent on any doubtful 
prophecy in the ages before then. 


a 


If a person wants to be reasonably 
sure of an answer to a letter, it is im- 
portant that the signature and the 
post-office adai%s within be complete, and that the 
direcuon vn the outside be accurate. Yet one or the other 


An Unknown 
Writer 
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of these items is likely to be omitted or given imperfectly 
by the average writer, who then wonders why his letter 
receives no attention. Many letters received at the 
office of The Supday School Times are dated at the 
post-office where the writer resides, without any indica- 
tion of the state in which that post-office is situated. 
In the case of postal cards, there is often no state 
mentioned on the face, and the postmark on the 
other tide is unintelligible. Again, the signature is 
omitted entirely. Within a few days an unsigned per- 
sonal appeal has been received by the Editor, asking him 
to interest himself in the writer’s enterprise, and to say 
a word for it in the columns of his paper. And now 
another illustration of such thoughtlessness is given by 
a lady writer in the great metropolis. She sent a con- 
tribution. to the columns of The Sunday School Times 
under an assumed name, with a request that the verses 
be returned to the writer if they were not desired for 
publication. Yet she did not sign her letter. The verses 
were returned to the writer’s address as indicated by her 
assumed name, and in due time they came back to the edi- 
torial rooms “‘ Returned to writer.” “‘ Unclaimed,” Letter 
after letter now comes from the unknown writer, request- 
ing the return of those verses, but there is no bridge of a 
signature to any letter over which a response can go to 
the author. The verses, however, have been for some 
time on their second round in search of the nameless 
writer. And here is. her latest appeal : 
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Some time since I sent you some verses entitled , and sent 
also, I am quite sure, postage stamps for their return if not of 
any value to you. 
if such was the case, they be returned, but have received no 
reply. Will you kindly send them now, if you do not wish to 
use them ? 


This letter is, like the former ones, without any sig- 
nature. Is there any wonder that the Editor seems to 
this writer to be careless in his office duties ? 


The Progression of the Soul 








By Henry Jerome Stockard 


S BRAVE Columbus, drifting from that sea 
Which mortal’s keel had never dared before, 
Came breathless on the banks of Salvador, 
With veils of silver mist on slope and lea, 
So borne by winds and streams of destiny, 
But with no memory of our native shore, 
Do we emerge, and life’s vague land explore, 
Here on the outpost of eternity. 
He never dreamed those isles that dimly rose 
Upon bis raptured vision skirt a land 
That spreads far as the zones of earth expand. 
Sail on, O soul! brave life’s outlying bars, 
For heaven’s blazing archipelagoes 
Fringe continents wide as the range of stars. 
Monroe, N. C. 


Yo 
Recent Explorations in Babylonia 


First Article 


By Professor Dr. Herman V. Hilprecht 


I'PHIN the past half-century the deathlike stillness 
which long brooded over the scenes of the an- 
cient Assyrian and Babylonian civilization has begun to 
disappear before the labors of English, French, and 
German explorers. The 
movement began in the 
widely extended heaps of 
rubbish, and now from the 
storm-beaten walls of for- 
gotten temples and buried 
palaces has arisen a primi- 
tive, long-forgotten world. 
Mighty remains of ahighly 
developed civilization have 
come forth to the light of 
day, accompanied by a 
unique literature graven 
in stone and clay, which 
places the ancient history 
of western Asia for the first 
time on a sure footing, and 
enables us to write one of the earliest and most important 
chapters in the history of our race. 
Thus arose the young science of Assyriology. 
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the ruins of Nineveh and Khorsabad, and nourished in the 
quiet studies of European scholars, this youngest daughter 
of Archeology and Philology has managed to escape the 
perils which often threatened her growth, and to attain to 
full development with surprising swiftness, It has ab- 
sorbed the attention of its devotees as has no other branch 
of science, and has constantly drawn new and enthusiastic 
disciples under its growing inflaence. The privations of 
the excavator in the wildernesses and marshes of Mesopo- 
tamia, and the quiet persistence of the scholar in decipher- 
ing the cuneiform documents, have produced an impres- 
sion in Europe, and given a fresh impulse to the study 





Clay sarcophagus from Nippur. 


of Semitic philology and archeology in the New World 
also. The future of Assyriology and the importance of 
its results depend no less on the systematic exploration of, 
and the acquisition of new material from, the numerous 
areas now covered by ruins, than upon the scientific sift- 
ing of what the earth has yielded us. An American 
university has therefore placed the scientific world under 
lasting obligations by undertaking to extricate from the 
ruins between the Euphrates and the Tigris, the slum- 
bering witnesses of a world that has perished, and to 
place these at the service of science.. 

In the summer of 1888, the University of Pennsylvania 
fully equipped and sent out the first American expedition 
to the northern half of the plains of Babylonia to effect 
a thorough exploration of the ruins of Nippur—the mod- 
ern Niffer, or, more correctly, Nuffar—on the border of 
the unwholesome swamps of the Affej, and to undertake 
extensive excavations, A few intelligent citizens of 
Philadelphia had met in the house of Ex-Provost 
Dr. William Pepper, and formed “The -Babylonian 
Exploration Fund,” a short time before this, with the 
purpose of effecting a systematic exploration of ancient 
Babylonia. What science owes to this unselfish under- 
taking can be adequately estimated only by posterity. 
At any rate, the striking success of this American expe- 
dition is due first of all to the noble disposition and gen- 
erosity of those who have spent money, time, and labor 
for years past in the service of this great undertaking. 

Two professors, Peters and Hilprecht, were entrusted 
with the management of the expedition, Dr, Peters as 
director, and Dr. Hilprecht as Assyriologist. Mr. J. H. 
Haynes, of Robert College, Constantinople, united in his 
own person the duties of business manager, commissary, 
and photographer, and placed at the expedition’s service 
his large experience in the explorations at Assos. Mr. 
Field, a New York architect; Professor R. F, Harper, 
the Assyriologist of the University of Chicago; Daniel 
Noorian, an Armenian interpreter, who possessed an in- 
timate acquaintance with the country and its people ; and 
a Turkish commissioner, made up the staff of the expe- 
dition. Mr. D. J. Prince, now professor in the University 
of New York, would have made the eighth, had he not 
fallen so seriously sick, during the march across the 
Syrian desert, that he had to be left behind at Bagdad, 
whence he made his. way back to America by way of 
India and China. 

The other participants in the expedition weré not 
spared many dangers and disappointments. Even on 
the journey from Smyrna to Alexandretta, the large 
French steamship, which carried half the staff of the 
expedition, was wrecked on the rocky promontory Ker- 
keteos, on the island of Samos. Prince Alexander of 
Samos, vying in hospitality with his predecessor, Poly- 
crates, liberated the distressed travelers, after a day and 
a half, from their unhappy plight, and brought them 
safe and sound to his capital Vathy. But hardly had 
they landed on the marshy haven, at the foot of the 
Amanus chain, a few weeks later, to begin their journey 
inland, when there began that series of illnesses and ad- 
ventures which are never wanting to the larger expedi« 
tions, but which are pleasing to those who go through 
them only when they are things of the past. Not far 
from Aleppo our architect was saved from the hands of 
a highway robber only by the timely arrival of two of 
his associates. Below Dér, the well-known horse-market 
of the Anazeh tribe, while trying to find a watering- 
place, another member broke through the steep under- 
washed bank of the Euphrates, and with difficulty es- 
caped drowning. 

After following for some thirty days the course of the 
Euphrates, Bagdad was reached. A fortress founded 

about 1300 B.C. by Kiug Kurigalu, in the north of his 




















Likiiion, standing a few miles west from Bagdad, and 
still represented by the imposing rdins of Akarkdf, and 
the Quai walls of Nebuchadrezzar (B.C.605-562), were 
explored. Thence the expedition proceeded past Abu- 
Habbah to Hillah.. Two days’ journey southeast from 
Babylon, a part of it was surprised by an Arab razziah 
at its fragal meal, and cut off from the caravan, which 
had gone ahead. Thanks to the speed of their horses, 
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Native workers at Nippur. 


and their own presence of mind, they escaped the 
treachery and violence of the marauders. The néarer 
they came to the goal of their journey, the more dis- 
turbed the population. 

In the vicinity of Nuffar, where the soil is cut up by hun- 
dreds of old Babylonian canals, which offered end|ess diffi- 
culties to theadvance of a caravan composed of more than 
4 « hundred beasts of burden, a crowd of Arabs from Hil- 
lah, and forty-six Turk- 
ish tevegelirs, the whole 
country was inflamed by 
war. The Bed’ween of 
the Shammar and Affej 
tribes were fighting for 
the pasture-lands, were 
driving away each oth- 
er’s sheep and camels, 
and were damming the 
waters of the canals. On 
the summit of every clay 
tower, which rises for its 
protection in every Arab 
village of that neighbor- 
hood, there fluttered a black rag, and shrilly sounded the 
warning cries of terrified women and children over the 
flat and treeless plain. 

The progress along the edge of the marshes was slow 
enough. Clearer and clearer on the horizon rose the 
mighty ruins of Nuffar, sur- 
mounted by the venerable 
mound of the collapsed tem- 
ple of Bel. Amidst the cheer- 
ful noise of the caravan, and 
greeted by the weapon clash 
and war cries of A ffej warriors, 
who watched the approach of 
the strange company from a 
peak of the weather-torn ruins, 
they took possession of a long, 
low hill in the center of vast 
fields of ruins, and established 
atemporary camp. It was long 
before the natives got rid of 
their distrust, and satisfied themselves that the Ameri- 
cans had no intention of erecting a new military station 
out of the bricks of the old walls for the purpose of col- 
lecting arrears of taxes. 

At the same time the first campaign of the expedition 
was on the whole a time of disturbance and of agitation. 
There were days when every one who left the camp wore 
a revolver in his belt. With a handful of trained Arabs 
from the neighborhood of Babylon the excavations made 
a beginning. The entire hill and its surroundings, with 
the visible remains of the city walls Imgur-Marduk 
and Nimitti-Marduk, were trigonometrieally surveyed ; 
trenches and experimental ditches were determined on 
scientific principles, and driven into the hill; a systematic 
plan of operations was outlined and dixcaxsed, by moon- 
light or daylight, in all its details, With tact and skill the 
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Clay image of Bel’s consort, 
Beltis. 





(From photograph taken on the spot.) 


excited minds of the neighboring tribes were quieted, by 
enlisting in the service of the expedition members of the 
most influential branches of the Affij, who numbered 
about four thousand warriors; and thus new resources 
were opened to the population of the land. In this way 
the number of Arabs we had at work gradually increased 
until it reached four hundred. While some labored in 
cutting the experimental trenches, and others in collect- 

5 ing the literary docu- 
ments recovered from the 
old archives, the work of 
thoroughly examining 
the heap of the vast ruins 
of the temple was pushed 
on with special vigor. The 
result was satisfactory in 
every way, and more than 
two thousand precious 
cuneiform documents 
were secured in the space 
of a few months. 

It now was proposed to 
bring the campaign to a 
close. The heat, which, 
even on the 8th of March, 
and in the shade of the 
tent, rose to 108°(Fahren- 
heit). The insects, multi- 
= plying by reason of the 
proximity of so much 
stagpant water, became 
intolerable, while the 
scorpions began to creep out of their corners; moreover, 
the provisions of the expedition began to give out. The 
working season closed-more quickly than was either 
wished or expected. Occasionally a well-planned rob- 
bery by Arabs, with especial reference to the horses of 
the expedition, led to a night skirmish. The sentipels, 
who night and day occupied the approach to the camp, 
happily defeated the attempt. Much -powder was ex- 
pended on both sides, but they intentionally fired over 
each other’s heads, to avoid the severe laws of Arab 
blood revenge. In spite of this precaution, one of the 
Arabs was shot through the heart. The blood-money 
offered was proudly rejected by the hostile tribe, and an 
old Arab, employed as a go-between, came back from 
his mission without effecting anything. But the Ameri- 
cans were equally prompt in refusing to give up the 
“murderer.” The days and nights which followed were 
full of exciting scenes, and the laborers had to be with- 
drawn from the trenches to the camp, to make their 
lives safe. 

On the morning of Thursday in Easter week, before the 
sun rose, the whole expedition was in readiness to vacate 
the hill, and to force their way to Hillah, when, through 
the treachery of the powerful Affej shaykh Mukoter, an 
Arab secretly set the camp on fire, and laid the whole of its 
straw huts in ashes in the spaceof fiveminutes. Half the 
horses perished in the flames, and weapons and furniture, 
and a considerable sum of money, fell into the hands of 
the thievish Arabs. But all the antiquities were saved, 
and the expedition, in good order, withdrew in two 
divisions: one on horseback, past Sdk-el-Affej and 
Diwanuijeh ; the other on boats across the swamps to 
Tagharah, and back to Hillah, where the Weli of Bag- 
dad already had taken steps to come to our assistance 
with a military force. A few weeks later the cholera 
broke out in Babylonia, and carried off Mukoter as one 
of its first victims. During the summer more than fifteen 
thousand Arabs were carried off by this dreadful scourge. 
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Sunday-Schools in Dutch India 


By J. L. Phillips, M.D., 
Field Secretary India Sunday-School Union 


IRST four years ago, and repeatedly since then, the 
call has come from Malaysia, but not till last 
month could I leave my broad field in British possessions 
for a visit here. The chief point I wished to make was 
Singapore, the capital of English territory in the Straits 
settlements. There very cheering Sunday-school meet- 
ings have been held, and a new auxiliary of our India 
Sunday-school Union was organized for Malaysia. It 
is hoped that ultimately the workers in these parts, 
British, Dutch, French, and German, will combine in 
a Sunday-cthetl union of their own, embracing all 
Malaysia. 
Batavia is the capital of Dutch India, otherwise known 


as Netherland India, which comprises Java, Sumatra, 
Borneo, Celebes, and many smaller islands of this mag- 
nificent Asiatic archipelago. According to recent esti- 
mates, there is a population of from thirty-five to forty 
millions on the islands belonging to Holland. Java 
itself, by last census, has twenty-four millions. Sumatra 
is larger, but by no means so densely populated, and the 
same is true of Borneo. 

The Dutch founded Batavia more than three centuries 
ago, and Juva has a railway running almost the whole 
length of the island, and several important ports besides 
this, where steamships from England, France, and Hol- 
land touch at stated intervals. The natives of Java were 
originally Hindus, the missionaries tell me; but here, as 
im many other parts of the East, the Arabs came many 
years ago, and converted almost the whole population to 
Mohammedanism. Malay, the speech of Islan®in all 
Malaysia, has almost driven out the languages of Java. 
In British possessions like Singapore and Penang, Eng- 
lish is fast supplanting Malay, for the government 
always and everywhere encourages the spread of Eng- 
lish. But the Dutch are more conservative, and do not 
teach the natives their language. In spite of excluding 
English from the government schools of Dutch India, it 
is sure to win, and, as in Europe, soin all the East, is 
bound to outrun, if not utterly oust, French and the 
other tongues of the governing races. The rapidity with 
which English is spreading throughout all India, particu- 
larly British India, is marvelous, At Singapore I saw a 
beautiful Anglo-Chinese high school, where over five 


hundred boys, Chinese, Malay, Eurasian, Eurafrican,> 


and European, are studying English, and among them 
several from Dutch India, where English is not encour- 
aged. There is great good cheer ahead for the philan- 
thropist in these. lands, be he missionary or otherwise, in 
this English conquest of this.very polyglot territory. It 
means much for the Bible and for the Sunday-school. 

The Editor of The Sunday School Times set us all a 
good example when he lectured upon Sunday-schools 
before the theological students of Yale University. In 
my extensive tours throughout all India and Ceylon I 
have greatly enjoyed the opportunities afforded me in 
the divinity halls of the, Anglican, Baptist, Congrega- 
tionalist, Lutheran Methchist, Presbyterian, and Quaker 
missions, of presenting the claims of the Sunday-school 
as a most powerful and promising missionary agency to 
the native young men in training for evangelistic or 
educational service among their own countrymen. This 
week I have visited Depok, twenty-one miles by train 
south of Batavia, the seat of a flourishing eapypary for 
the Dutch and German missions of Malaysia?” There I 
found forty bright young fellows eagerly studying the 
sacred Scriptures in the Malay language, and attending 
to much collateral work besides, under the loving and 
faithful tutorship of a German scholar and his native 
coadjutors. Before such an audience, through the cour- 
tesy of my venerable Dutch host, who served as inter- 
preter, I was permitted to plead for the dear boys and 
girls of this broad and beautiful field. Thank God for 
such a chance here! 

The thoughtful observer might write a volume of his- 
tory concerning these twoscore students of this seminary 
at Depok. The men come from Borneo, Sumatra, Java, 
Celebes, and New Guinea. I venture to say no semi- 
nary of our beloved America can claim so broad a con- 
stituency. Looking into the faces of those two men from 
Dutch New Guinea, of those converted Bataks from Su- 
matra, how one’s heart was moved by the thought of 
Christ’s conquering gospel that had brought together 
here in this Christian seminary the descendants of can- 
nibals, east and west, and of furious savages of all this 
Asiatic archipelago. The Bataks on the west coast of 
Sumatra have furnished a hundred missionaries already 
for the army of our conquering King. And yet, on the 
decks and in the saloons of the fashionable Peninsula 
and Oriental Company’s steamships, you hear old In- 
dians scoff at Christian missions, and ssk with a sneer, 
“Where are the converts?” And now and then in 
Europe and America men and women are found ignorant 
enough and bold enough to repeat the question, and re- 
tail this bald and blasphemous cant! One only answer 
to all such, though, alas! it be of little help to the wil- 
fully blind, is the Master’s own word, “ Come and see.” 

How glad I was to see “ Freebel School” on a big 
arched signboard in a principal street of this old city! 
Thanks to Freebel and the gifted Pestalozzi, we are be- 
ginning to get down to the little ones in good earnest, 
The kindergarten has come to India, British, Dutch, and 
German, bringing blessings too numerous to name, and 
promising better things in the near future. This morn- 
ing I have been visiting a Christian girls’ school, the 































































































































































































lady principal of which is the gifted daughter of a Ger- 
man missionary, and “to the manner born,” so far as work 
here goes. The languages taught are Dutch, English, 
French, and German,—and taught well, too,—so that 
the girls learn to converse in all of them. Were I prin- 
cipal, I should add Malay; but the most of these pupils 
learn that at home, half or more of them being Eurasians. 
We are coming to feel that every child in these lands 
should learn at least one of the native languages well, 
and so be ready for Christian work here. 

As to Sunday-school methods, I find the Dutch here 
far in the rear of the English. They are just beginning 
to sing the earlier melodies of Mr. P. P. Bliss and Mr. 
I, D, Sankey. The school of forty or seventy pupils is 
still taught by one teacher, who takes the memory 
verses from each boy or girl while the rest are playing 
and talking. The teacher gives a short lecture after the 
verses are taken, asks a few general questions, and then 
closes with a brief prayer. Modern methods have not 
yet broken in upon these ancient and antiquated move- 
ments, but they are bound to come. In a city of more 
than a hundred thousand souls, I have found no Sunday- 
school for the Malay nor the Chinaman. Afiiliation 
with British India cannot but help the Dutch Sunday- 
schools, and our “India Sunday-School Journal” will 
find ready and appreciative readers in all Malaysia. 

In the fifteenth century, Islam conquered Java. In 

the twentieth, I hope, the cross will conquer the cres- 
cent, and Christianity become the regnant faith of these 
millions of Dutch India. The reign of Holland’s girl- 
queen seems an auspicious time for the extension of the 
Sunday-school system throughout Netherland India, and 
for reaching the children of all classes. The Chinaman 
promises to be the coming man in all Malaysia. In 
point of character and patient, pushing endeavor, he ex- 
cels the Malay Hindu and Mahommedan. And the 
Chinaman is learning English, his children are coming 
into Christian schools, and they are to be our best helpers 
soon. I would ask the reader to pray for Dutch India. 
Soon may all her isles welcome the King. 


Caleutta, India. 
CA 


Washing the Disciples’ Feet 
By the Hon. William Everett 


N THE story of our Saviour’s last supper with his 
disciples no incident is more vivid and touching 
than that recorded by John alone, of how he rose 
from the table, laid aside his garments, and washed the 
feet of his followers like aslave. We can see only ten- 
derness and beauty in the action, as we see only sacrifice 
and glory in the cross, though we know perfectly well 
that in that day the cross was a byword for all that was 
base ahd repulsive. It is evident from Peter’s passionate 
» repudiation of his Master's first offer to wash his feet, 
and from our Saviour’s later inquiry, “ Know ye what I 
have done unto you?” that his action was perplexing, 
and even revolting, to his disciples The scene at 
Simon’s supper shows that whoever washed the feet of 
one of the company accepted a purely servile place. 
Jesus must have sought to arouse his disciples to the 
force of his new and last commandment of brotherly love 
by a striking act, startling them out of indifference, and 
forcing them, by a violent symbolism, to open their 
hearts to the spiritual meaning which he thus chose to 
convey. 

Yet the shock was but momentary. They understood 
his explanation,—how this act, which was at first noth- 
ing less than repulsive, was only symbolic of the abso- 
lute humiliation which all Christians should welcome in 
each other’s service, as he, their Master, had shown 
them. The church has fully adopted the lesson, and 
given the harsh symbol its pure and sweet meaning. 

Now in our Saviour’s day, and long after, to many 
nations such an action would never lose its harshness. 
That any one honored and adored as a master should 
stoop and wash his followers’ feet would be felt as an 
outrage, to which no beauty of symbolic meaning could 
ever reconcile them. If, as some people assert, John’s 
Gospel was not written till A.D. 150, by a Greek who 
knew nothing of Palestine or its people, such an idea 
could never have been invented by such an author, and, 
if suggested to him from any source, would have been 
rejected as absurd and revolting. But careful study 
shows that this act, so meaningless if the Gospel is a 
later fiction, has an even deeper meaning than at first 
seems, if it was performed to a company of Jews full of 
the Old Testament, and was recorded by a Jew to whom 
every line of (iS prophecies was familiar. 

In the days of the kingdom, when the prophets were 
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laboring every hour to arouse weak and criminal kings 
and courtiers from their neglect of God and their coun- 
try, it was their constant practice to arrest men’s eyes by 
some startling physical act of which they would then 
develop the meaning. The whole regal history is full of 
such instances. The first is in the eleventh chapter of 
the First Book of Kings, when Abijah tore Jeroboam’s 
garment, to symbolize the tearing of Solomon’s kingdom. 
A little later on, when the king of Israel was tempting 
Jehoshaphat to war, the corrupt prophet Zedekiah ap- 
peared before the kings in a strange head-dress decked 
with iron horns, to symbolize the deadly thrusts which 
the two kings might make on the Syrians. There are 
like instances in the pages of Isaiah. But the most 
numerous and peculiar occurred in the early days of 
exile, when Jehoiachin’s nobies were in mourning by the 
river Chaboras in Mesopotamia: Then the prophet 
Ezekiel, feeling heavy on him the burden of wo in store 
for Jerusalem and the thoughtless priests and princes 
left behind, resorted to a series of the strangest and most 
revolting symbols, to startle his countrymen into a 
knowledge of God’s judgments. Many chapters of his 
prophecy detail the strange symbolic acts which forced 
home upon them his fearful warnings. 

Six centuries had passed since that day. When on his 
last night in this mortal body our Saviour sought by 
every method to lift the hearts of his disciples, still 
clinging to earth, into some feeling of spiritual things, 
he went back to the prophetic tradition, and by an act as 
startling, and to a fastidious mind as revolting, as they, 
but in itself tenderer and truer, as he was tenderer and 
truer than all the sons of the prophets, set before the 
apostles a visible symbol of brotherly service and devo- 
tion, Such a symbol could not fail, when interpreted, 
to awaken in the heart of every Israelite a memory of 
the fierce and sad days of the kingdom and the Captivity, 
mingled with a trust that they were hearing the words 
and following the precepts, not of one of the old prophets, 
but of God’s dear Son, come down from heaven to lead 
us to the Father. 


Quincy, Mass. 
Yo 


Imprinted 
By Bertha Gerneaux Davis 


HE used to stray among the meadow flowers. 
Their petals brightened as they saw her pass; 
They reached detaining hands until she lingered, 
And spread her little white dress in the grass, 


And she would talk with them ; her gentle whispers 
Imprinted on the disks in lasting way, 

Till now, as often as I pass the meadow, 
They breathe out softly words she used to say. 


The daisy holds ber pretty childish secrets 
Within its he&rt, and grieves to yield them up, 
A tender little echo of her laughter 
Sounds softly from the yellow jonquil’s cup, 


Washington, D. C. 
CAS 


Miss Barker’s Trouble 
By Ella Lyle 


NEVER thought there was much fun in being a 
Sunday-school superintendent, but I haven’t real- 
ized until lately how wearing it must be. Of course, it 
isn’t so bad for the male superintendent; he sits up in 
front on a red-velvet chair, and is complimented by all 
the visitors on his fine school; but Miss Barker has a 
real hard time of it. 

Miss Barker is a dressmaker all the week,and a female 
superintendent on Sunday. Every one knows what 
dressmaking is; but it doesn’t begin to compare with 
superintending, especially when girls don’t want to be 
superintended. Bob says boys don’t act quite so bad,— 
I dare say they make a different kind of trouble,—but I 
am only going to tell what I really know. 

Our Sunday-schoo! is large and flourishing,—not only 
in the annual report, but we actually do flourish until 
the chapel is crowded. We have new scholars come in 
almost every Sunday, and it’s this very thing that makes 
dressmaking easier than superintending. Nobody wants 
new scholars to come in their class, and Miss Barker has 
to fairly beg some one to take them. By the time Sun- 
day-school is over, Miss Barker has a real worn-out look ; 
and we have grown so used to seeing her look meek and 
worn out that it was a great surprise when she took our 
clase last Sunday, and worked us up in the Bible lesson. 
I don’t think we are any worse than the rest; but Miss 
Barker had brought a new scholar to our class only the 
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Sunday before, so now she had a beautiful opportunity 

to say what she thought of us, and talk out of the Bi 

at the same time. 

There was only one new scholar on that particular 
Sunday. She was’a good-looking girl, but not a bit 
stylish. Miss Barker brought her down-the aisle, and 
stopped at three or four classes trying to get her in some- 
where. Nobody wanted her; and, by the time our 
corner was reached, the girl’s cheeks were pretty red. 
Miss Barker asked Miss Carson, in a tired kind of a way, 
if she had room for a new scholar; and seven girle—in- 
cluding me—tried to convince her that there wasn’t a 
bit of room. 

It seems if that girl had the small-pox we couldn’t 
have been more determined that we weren’t going to 
have her; and you really would think that she did have 
the sma!l-pox when Miss Barker insisted on putting her 
in the class whether we wanted her or not, for we 
turned our backs on her in an outrageous way. We 
heard the next day that she wasn’t coming any more, 
and we were all glad, instead of feeling ashamed. We 
seven girls came out of the infant class together, years 
ago, and it didn’t seem as if any one else had a right to 
come crowding in, This time it was a narrow escape. 

The very next Sunday, Miss Carson was absent, and 
Miss Barker went around trying to get a teacher for us. 
This having to find teachers is enough in itself to wear 
out the toughest superintendent. Miss Barker couldn't 
get one; and, after tending to a few more things, she 
came back and said she would go over the lesson 
with us. 

It was the story of Jesus feeding five thousand people 
with five loaves and two fishes. Miss Barker doesn’t 
know much about grammar, but she is a real good 
talker; you could fairly see the bread and fish passed 
around to the people sitting on the grass like a picnic. 
Isn’t it wonderful that, after feeding the whole crowd off 
of such a little bit, there were actually more crusts and 
bones left over than they had to begin on! But that 
only shows what the Saviour can do, almost without try- 
ing. The point in the lesson was that there was plenty 
for everybody ; and Miss Barker talked of a great many 
things—not like bread or fish—that Jesus could supply 
if we wanted them. 

It was just as we were about to fold-up our lesson 
leaves that Florence Wharton said: “ Those Bible peo- 
ple lived a good deal in that picnicky way; they didn’t 
work very hard,—did they, Miss Barker?” 

I don’t suppose we would know to this day what Miss 
Barker thought of us if Florence hadn’t asked this ques- 
tion; but it’s a good thing she did, so that we can begin 
to reform ourselves. 

“* Work hard?” repeated Miss Barker, looking at her 
through her spectacles. ‘“ Somebody’s got to work hard, 
even at picnics. Now I was just a-thinkin’ what awful 
work them poor fellers must have had géttin’ the people 
ready toeat. I know how to sympathize with ’em; for 
when folks only act half civilized nowdays, it’s terrible 
to think how they must have behaved then.” 

Not a girl supposed that Miss Barker meant us, and 
Florence thought she spoke of the people’s table manners. 

“Do you think the disciples cared even if folks ate 
the fish with their fingers? ” she asked. 

“‘T wasn’t thinkin’ of that,” answered Miss Barker. 
“And forks hadn’t come in yet, so they wasn’t missed. 
But just listen to this verse: * And he said unto them, 
Make them sit down by fifties in a company.’ Well, I 
suppose the Lord gave ’em grace,” Miss Barker went on 
with a sigh; “‘ but I can just imagine them twelve disci- 
ples tryin’ to divide up five thousand people to suit all 
hands around, ; I guess it took all Peter’s orderin’ and 
John’s coaxin’, What with some companies insistin’ 
that there wasn’t room for more’n twenty on their spot 
of grass, and turnin’ their backs and lookin’ black when 
some poor hungry soul had to be thrust in here and 
there where they wasn’t wanted, I tell you it wasn’t an 
easy job. Maybe some people wouldn’t stay that day 
when they saw they wasn’t wanted; and when you 
think that it wasn’t only a piece of the barley loaf they 
missed, but the Bread of Life that the Lord was waitin’ 
to give ’em after their lunch, it seems as if a body 
wouldn’t like to stand in the shoes of them that 
hindered.” 

Even Mary Page knew by this time who Miss Barker 
meant, and we all stared at each other when we were 
left to ourselves. We never dreamed of such a thing as 
hindering any one from getting the Bread of Life when 
that girl went off! And yet I suppose we go to Sunday- 
school to get it ourselves. It seems wonderful what 
wrong things we can do without thinking; until some 
one like Miss Barker leis us know it. She ought to go 





round and teach that lesson to every class in our Sun- 
day-school, Maybe she will when she sees how much 
good it has done us; for the girls in my class have made 
it up that the next time Miss Barker brings a new 
scholar to us, we are going to astonish both her and Miss 
Carson in the way of welcome;—but first we are going 
to hunt up that girl. We didn’t mean to makeso much 
trouble for Miss Barker; but what she said about hin- 
dering people from getting the Bread of Life,—that was 
a new idea, not only to us but to a great many other 
girls. 
Newark, N. J. 
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Keeping Back a Part 


By S. Jennie Smith 


AY, Ted, let’s earn some money.” 
“ How ? ” 

** Don’t you see that coal on the sidewalk?” and Jim 
pointed down the street to a place where a ton of coal 
had just been deposited. ‘“ That’s in front of Mrs. Lange’s 
house, and we can go and offer to put it in for a quarter.” 

“‘ But likely the man himself is going to put it in.” 

“Oh, no, he isn’t! Can’t you see that he’s getting 
ready to go away? Come, Jet’s hurry,” and Jim rushed 
down the street, followed quickly by his companion. 

They paused to take breath in front of Mrs. Lange’s 
door, and then Jim ventured inside of the house with his 
offer, 

“ Why, yes,” said that lady, pleasantly ; “ I’ll be glad 
to have you put it in, I thought the man himself would 
do it, but I see he’s gone off.” 

So, armed with shovels and pails, the boys set to work 
to get in the ton of coal. It was hard work for such little 
fellows; they had to carry the coal around to the back of 
the house where the coal-shed was, but they went at it 
bravely, and before long the pile on the sidewalk had 
grown considerably smaller. 

Once Ted looked up and said: 

“ Say, Jim, that quarter won’t divide even.” 

“No more it won’t,” was the reply. 

“Twelve for you, and twelve for me,” Ted,went on; 
“but what about the other cent?” 

“T don’t know,” Jim said, thoughtfully ; “ we can’t 
divide a cent, and it don’t belong to one any more than 

to the other.” 

'  “ There’s your baby,” suggested Ted. 

“ Yes, but there’s yours too, and they both can’t have 
it, and giving it to one more than to the other wouldn’t 
be even.” 

“Tsay, Jim!” Ted suddenly exclaimed, as if a new 
and bright idea had occurred to him, “‘ there’s the old 
blind man corner Manhattan Avenue.” 

“That’s so,” assented Jim, ‘‘and he’s both of ourn, 
He don’t belong to me any more than to you, nor to you 
any more than to me. We both kinder own him,— 
don’t we?” 

“Yes, we both helped him pick up his money the day 
he slipped,—didn’t we? ” 

“ Of course; so he’ll have the extra cent.” 

Having arranged that important matter, the two little 
fellows went to work again with such a will that inside 
of an hour the coal had entirely disappeared from the 
sidewalk. 

“Now we’re done,” cried Jim, triumphantly. 

“Yes, we’re done,” echoed Ted. 

But had they finished? Down in the gutter was lying 
at least half a pail of coal, and Jim asked himself this 
question as he happened to glance at it. 

Ted came along, and saw too. Looking at Jim he 
read his thoughts, and said: 

“Oh, pshaw! let’s don’t bother about that little bit ; 
we’re both too tir 

**There’s: the dust on the sidewalk too,” remarked 
Jim, slowly ; “the putter-in always cleans that off.” 

“‘ But we’re not regular putter-ins,” argued Ted, as he 
straightened up to rest his aching back. 

But Jim stared at the gutter, and did not reply. 

“What's the matter? Whatare you thinking of?” 
asked Ted. 

“ Why, I was thinking about that story that we heard 
down to mission-school,—that one about the man and 
woman who wus struck dead for lying.” 

“ Nias and Sophia?” asked Ved. 


“ Ananias and Sapphira,” corrected Jim, who was two 
years older than his companion, and could more easily 
remember hard names. . “ Yes, that’s them.” 

“ Well, what have we got todo with them? We ain "t 
lying, nor we ain’t keeping anybody’s money back,— 
are we?” 

“No, but ”— and Jim looked as if he scarcely knew 
how to express what he meant. 

“ But what?” said Ted, with wondering eyes. 

“* You see, it’s just like this,” Jim went on, thoughtfully, 
“That man down to mission-school said it was the same 
if you kept back anything, even some of the work that you 
ought to do, and we’re going to be paid for this, Ted, and 
it ain’t done.” 

“Well, then, let’s take up the coal,” and Ted started 
for his shovel. 

“ All right, and I’ll get the broom to sweep the side- 
walk, ‘‘ It’s better that way,—ain’t it, Ted?” 

And Ted gave a wise little nod by way of reply. 

Syosset, N. Y. 


Various Local Devices 


NVENTIVENESS for local methods in church and 

Sunday-school, as a useful trait in pastor, superin- 

tendent, and teacher, may be easily illustrated from cur- 
rent work, 

The Sunday-school of the Middle Reformed Dutch 
Church, New York,—Mr. William L. Brower, superin- 
tendent,—uses copies of a home-made little book, com- 
prising, besides the International lessons, other matter 
relating to the church. The book is paper covered, 
interleaved with blank pages for notes, and contains ail 
the lessons of the year, each taking a page. The title of 
the lesson, the daily Bible readings, questions and blanks 
for answers, and a catechism exercise, make the order. 
Here is a specimen page : 

JULY 7. 
THE TEN COMMANDMENTS. 
Read Exodus 20 : 1-17. Learn Luke 10 : 27 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS. 


July 1. M.—Exod, 20: 1-7. July 4. Th.—Psa, 19 : 7-14 


“ 2. T.~Exod. 20 : 8-17. “ 5. F.—Psa. 119 : 1-16. 
“« 3. W.—Deut, 27 : 1-10, “ 6. 8.—Mark 12 : 28-34, 
July 7. 8S.—1 John 2: 1-11. 


QUESTIONS TO BE ANSWERED IN WRITING. 
Where were the Ten Commandments given ? 
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Compendium of the Heidelberg Catechfism. 
QUESTION 37 

Question.—To what end is He there so highly exalted ? 

Answer.—Particularly that he might from thence govern his 
church (Eph. 1 : 22). 

Q.—What other object has his exaltation ? 

A.—That he may there be our intercessor with the Father 

(Rom. 8 : 34). 


Preceding the lesson pages there are notices of church 
and. Sunday-school services, and of the meetings of 
various societies, accounts of the Penny Provident Fund, 
the reading-room and library, the gymnasium, the classes 
for instruction,—in dressmaking, millinery, embroidery, 
and music,—and of the Boys’ Brigade. A page gives 
these 

REQUISITES FOR ADMISSION TO THE 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 

Scholars can be admitted to this school : 

I.—Who have the consent of their parents. 

II.—Who attend or belong to no other Sunday-school. 
I1I.—Who can attend the sessions regularly and punctually all 
the year round. 

When scholars are admitted to the main school, or promoted 
from the primary class, it is expected : 

I,—That they shall be able to read easily. 

Ii.—That they can recite perfectly the first thirty-five ques- 
tions and answers in the Catechism. 

III.—That they shall earn a Bible of their own by learning : 
1. The Lord’s Prayer (Matt. 6 : 9-13). 
2. The Apostles’ Creed. 
3. The Ten Commandments (Exod. 20 ; 1-17). 
4. The names and order of the b oks of the Bible. 
When scholars change their place of residence, they must 


not fail to report immediately, to the secretary and to their 
teacher, the number and street of their new home. 

The next three pages give the Commandments, Lord’s 
Prayer, Creed, and names and order of the books, as re- 
quired under III, for promotion from the primary class, 
Then come the lessons of the year. 

An ingenious device, that may suggest other similar 
forms, is this leaflet, printed for general distribution in 
the First Presbyterian Sunday-school of Urbana, Ohio, 
and intended as a constant reminder of Scripture ideals, 


WORKING CHART 
OF THE 
FIRST PRESBYTERIAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL, 
URBANA, OHIO. 


OUR MOTTO. 


“ Pains and prayers though faith in Jesus Christ will accom- 
plish all things.”—JoHN ELIot. 


OUR MOTIVE. 
The love of Christ constraineth us (2 Cor. 5 
OUR ENLISTMENT. 
“* Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?” (Acts 9 : 6.) 
“ Here am I, send me ” (Isa, 6 : 8). 
“Speak, Lord, for thy servant heareth”’ (1 Sam. 3 : 9). 
OUR WARNING, 
Cursed be he that doeth the Lord’s work negligently (Jer. 
48 : 10). 


: 14). 


OUR COURAGE, 

Be strong and of a good courage; be not afraid, neither be 
thou dismayed: for the Lord thy God is with thee whither- 
soever thou goest (Josh. 1: 9). 

OUR STRENGTH. 

Not by might nor by power, but by my Spirit, saith the Lord 
of hosts (Zech. 4: 6). 

OUR RESOURCES, 

And God is able to make all grace abound toward you; that 
ye, having all sufficiency in all things, may abound to every 
good work (2 Cor. 9 : 8), 


OUR “FIELD, 


Go out into the highways and hedges, and constrain them to 
come in (Luke 14 : 23). 

OUR SOWING. 

Blessed are ye that sow beside all waters (Isa. 32 : 20). 

In the morning sow thy seed, and in the evening withhold 
not thy hand; for thou knowest not whether will prosper, either 
this or that (Eccles. 11 : 6), 

OUR HARVEST. 

They that sow in tears shall reap in joy. He that goeth forth 
and weepeth, bearing precious seed, shall doubtless come again 
with rejoicing, bringing his seed with him (Psa. ‘ts 5, 6). 

OUR REWARD, 

And, behold, I come quickly ; and my reward is with me, to 
give every man according as his work shall be. Blessed are 
they that do his commandments, that they may have right to 
the tree of life, and may enter in through the gates into the 
city (Rev? 22: 12-14). 


One of the Sunday-school missionaries in Iowa, Mr, 
G. L, Wilson, sends a device for increasing study and 
attendance, This plan is the formatién of bands, called 
“ Tshi-Israel Hunters.” He says: “ Among the scholars 
there are found a few interested ones. These may be 
induced to join the band, which has for its theme the 
following : 


“ Believing in being true to the church or Sabbath-school of 
our choice, and all Israel of God, by bunting out the word of 
the Lord, hunting in the spirit of the Lord, hunting for lives 
for the Lord, and being the Lord’s in faith and works, we make 
our pledge In His Name.” 


In the interest of neighborhood visiting, the missionary 
furnishes membership cards free to the members of these 
bands, “ with blanks to the hanter” for use in canvass- 
ing for new scholars, this being the form : 


Interdenominational Personal Work. 


ISHI-ISRAEL HUNTER’S MEMORANDUM. 


Please Fill Out and Return. 


Y oung People’s Society attended 
CORPSE OTIS Sep dubiss ooducs dese sovsnnegh deccbieae 
ROG YOR CII Pic sise 00 ges cbaisss edseccote ct tdbectbin 


“These blanks, when used, become a census of the: 
neighborhood, and can be used in such a way as to avoid 
all proselyting.” There are also leaflets on personal 
work,—its duty and blessings,—and blanks for reporting 
personal work actually done, 


















































































































































































































































































































































































































































| LESSON HELPS 


Lesson Calendar 
Third Quarter, T8905 


1, July 7.—The Ten Commandments.............. 
2. July 14.~The Golden Calf ..........cccccccocssseeeeeeeees 
8. July 21.—Nadab and Abihu........ : 
4. July 2%.—Journeying to Canaan........ -oeeeeeeel mM, 10 : 20-86 
August 4.—The Report of the Spies................00..--+ ‘um. 13 : 17-20, 23-33 
August 11.—The Brazen Serpent... ........00....0ccccccseseececeseenseee Num. 21:49 
August 18.—The New Home in Canaan... 
August 25.—Crossing the Jordan.............. 
9%. September 1.—The Fall of Jericho.... 
10, September 8.—Caleb’s Reward.............. 
ll. September 15.—The Cities of Refuge... 
12, September 22.—Joshua Renewing the Covenant soepsnesipagin Josh. 24 : 14-26 
18. September 29.—Review, 


.Exod, 20: 1-17 
Exod. 32 : 1-6, 30-35 
Lev, 10: 1-11 
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Outline Inductive Studies 


Prepared by 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature 
_ a 


Study 1.—The Solemn Covenant 
between Jehovah and his 
Péople Israel 


Exodus 19: 3 to 31: 18 


I, THe ORGANIZED MATERIAL, 

At Sinai a new covenant between Jehovah and Israel pro- 
posed (Exod. 19 ; 3-8); after careful and reverent preparation 
(vg. 9-15) the divine presence is manifested in awe-inspiring 
forms (19: 16-25 ; 20: 18-21; Deut.5: 4,5). The Ten Com- 
mandments or “ words” (Exod. 20: 1-17); the legislation of 
the“ covenant” (20: 22 to 23 : 33) ; Moses promulgates these 
to the people, records them in permanent form, and leads the 
people in a solemn ratification: (24: 1-8), after which he re- 
turns with Joshua to the holy mountain (24: 9-18), Details 
follow concerning the tent of worship, its furniture, the altar, 
the priesthood, and other elements of the ritual (25:1 to 
31:17). The two tables of stone given to Moses to keep 
(81 : 18). 

il. Taemes ror Stupy anv Discussiqn. Canvs 

1. The Scene of the Covenant Legislation. (1.) The actual 
location quite uncertain. According to Exodus 19:2; 24: 
16, the “ mount” was Mt. Sinai; but Deuteronomy 1 : 6; 4: 
10-17; 5: 2-5, imply that it was called Mt. Horeb. Neither 
mountain can be located with confidence. (2.) The general 
character of the location clear. Note the indications that it 
was secluded, quiet, impressive by reason of its sublime 
scenery. (3.) Imagine the effect of this upon a people unac- 
customed to such surroundings in rendering them susceptible 
to religious impressions, and amenable to organization. 

2. What was Accomplished there. (1.) Note four fundamen- 

tally icportant things: (a.) The covenant itself between 
Jehovah and the people of Israel. This covenant was a 
national one, not personal, like those with the patriarchs, yet 
emphasizing the same spiritual theme. Compare with Ex- 
odus 19 : 4-6 the passages Genesis 12: 2,3; 18: 18; 28:14; 
46:8. (b.) The short legislative code, called the “ book of 
the covenant ” (Exod. 24: 7), promulgated at this time. (c.) 
The elaborate ritual details give apparently at this time. 
‘(d.) The Ten Commandments. (2.) Notice the way in which 
these are related to one another logically as well as morally. 
The Commandments imply all the rest. The principles of 
life which they suggest involve a covenant; the covenant 
implies some practical precepts for every-day life, it also 
made necessary at that time the development of proper forms 
of worship. (3.) Consider, then, how vitally important was 
the stay at Sinai in the plan of Moses. It became a place of 
organization, inspiration, and instruction. Note also’ the 
conceptions of the character of God which these experiences 
must have suggested to the Israelites. 

3. The Ten Commandments. (1.) Compare the two versions 
in Exodus 20: 1-17 and Deuteronomy 5 : 6-21. Notice how 
they differ in the third, fourth, and tenth commandments. 
(2.) Notice that these precepts have a logical connection, 
starting with a living, holy God, not to be put on a par with 
other gods, who requires his following to be like him. The 
other details follow. 

4. The “ Book of the Covenant.” (1.) Notice two elements, 
direct precepts called “ words,” and hypothetically stated 
cases called “ judgments” (Exod. 24:3). (2.) Notice the 
characier of the laws. They contemplate a nation chiefly 
occupied with agriculture (for example, property in slaves, 
21:2; oxen, 21 : 28; other domestic animals, 21 : 33 to 
22:4; vineyards and grain, 22: 6, etc., especially 23 : 16), 
having made progress in morality (justice and equity en- 
forced, 22 : 21; 23; 4-9), but still in a simple stage of religious 
development (21 723, 24, law of retaliation ; 21 : 12, 13, law 
of blood revenge adjusted rather than revoked). (3.) Notice 


the impression given by this careful though simple legisla- 
tion of the masterly organization of Israel through the great 
leader Moses at this critical period. 

IIL. REFERENCES FOR ADDITIONAL RESEARCH. 

For definite ideas regarding the legislation of Israel in its 
historical development, one may wisely read Robertson’s 
“The Early Religion of Israel” (Randolph & Co.). A notable 
study of the scene at Mt. Sinai and its impressions is given 
by Stanley, “ History Jewish Church” (Vol. I, Lecture 7). 


By 
Aids to Specific Study 


Pre-View 


FTER an intermission of a full year, studies in the Old 
Testament are resumed. Six months have been spent 
upon those lessons, in the current series, covering the ground 
from “The First Adam ” to the “ Passage of the Red Sea.” 
The first quarter of this series was considered under the gen- 
eral topic, “ Ruin and Redemption;” the second, under 
“The Very Present Helper.” An outlook upon the quarter 
to come discloses the wisdom of retaining the latter general 
topic. The lessons deal with Israel’s progress through the 
wilderness and into Canaan, in which failure would have 
been inevitable had not the people been able to say, “ God is 
our refuge and strength, a very present help in trouble” 
(Psa. 46:1). This, the golden text of a year ago, is there- 
fore retained as the golden text of the opening quarter. The 
pre-view may be set forth thus: 


The Very Present Helper 


1, Help through a Revealed Law. 

. Help through a Self-sacrificing Intercessor. 
. Help through a Terrible Example. 

. Help through Mutual Helpfulness. 

. Help through Exeeptional Heroism. 

. Help through Uplooking Penitence. 

. Help through Loving Counsel. 

. Help through Omnipotent Power. 

. Help through Persistent Faith. 

10. Help through Patient Waiting. 

11. Help through Seeking God’s Shelter. 
12. Help through Renewed Consecration. 


LEX 


onl ao oe 


Lesson 1, July 7, 1895 
The Ten Commandments 


GoLpEN Text: Thop shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy strength, and with 
all thy mind ; and thy neighbour as thyself—Luke 10 : 27. 


Lesson Text 
(Exod, 20: 1-17. Memory verses: 3-17.) 
Study connection in Exod. 19 : 1 to 20 : 21 
COMMON VERSION, REVISED VERSION. 


1 And God spake all these 1 And God spake all these 
words, saying, words, saying, 

2 Iam the Lorp thy God, which I am the Lorp thy God, which 
have brought thee out of the land brought thee out of the land of 
of E’gypt, out of the house of Egypt, out of the house of 


to 


bondage. 1 bondage. 

3 Thou shalt have no other 3 Thou shalt have none other 
gods before me. gods * before me. 

4 Thou shalt not make unto 4 Thou shalt not make unto 


thee any graven image, or any 
likeness of any thing that is in 
heaven above, or that is in the 
earth beneath, or that is in the 
water under the earth : 

5 Thou shalt not bow down thy- 
self to them, nor serve them : for 
I the Lorp thy God ama jealous ‘ 
God, visiting the iniquity of the 
fathers upon the children unto 
the third and fourth generation of 
them that hate me; 

6 And shewing mercy unto 
thousands of them that love me, 
and keep my commandments. 

7 Thou shalt not take the name 
of the Lorp thy God in vain: for 
the Lorp will not hold him guilt- 
less that taketh his name in vain. 

8 Remember the sabbath day, 
to keep it holy. 

9 Six days shalt thou labour, 
and do all thy work : 


thee a graven image, nor the 
likeness of any form that is in 
heaven above, or that isin the 
earth beneath, or that is in the 
water under the earth: thou 
shalt not bow down thyself 
unto them, nor serve them : for 
I the Lorp thy God am a jeal- 
ous God, visiting the iniquity 
of the fathers upon the chil- 
dren, upon the third and upon 
the fourth generation of them 
that hate me; and shewing 
mercy unto *thousands, of 
them that love me and keep 
my commandments, 

Thou shalt not take the name 
of the Lorp thy God ¢in vain ; 
for the Lorp will not hold him 
guiltless that taketh his name 
*in vain. 

8 Remember the sabbath day,to 
9 keepit boly. Six daysshaltthou 


a) 


a 


~ 
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made heaven and earth, the Fea, 
and ail that in them és, and rested 
the seventh day: wherefore the 
Lorp blessed the sabbath day, 
and hallowed it. 

12 { Honour thy father and 
thy mother: that thy days may- 
be long upon the land which the 
Lorp thy God giveth thee. 

13 Thou shalt not kill. 

14 Thou shalt not commit adul- 
tery. 

15 Thou shalt not steal. 

16 Thou shalt not bear false wit- 
ness against thy neighbour. 

17 Thou shalt not covet thy 
neighbor's house, thou shalt not 
covet thy neighbour's wife, nor 
his manservant, nor his maid- 
servant, nor his ox, nor his ass, 
nor any thing that ts thy neigh- 
bour’s. 


The American Revisers would 
“which ” in verse 2, 


for *‘ mercy " in verse 6, and * 









days the Lonp made heaven 
and earth, the sea, and all that 
in them is, and rested the 
seventh day: wherefore the 
Lorp blessed the sabbath day, 
_ and hallowed it. 
12 Honour thy father and thy 
mother : that thy days may be 
long upon the land which the 
Lorp thy God giveth thee. 
Thou shalt do no murder. 
Thou shalt not commit adul- 
tery. 
Thou shalt not steal. 
Thou shalt not bear false wit- 
ness against thy neighbour. 
Thou shalt not covet thy 
neighbour’s house, thou shalt 
not covet thy neighbour's wife, 
nor his manservant, nor his 
maidservant, nor his ox, nor 
his ass, nor any thing that fs 
thy neighbour’s. 


substitute “who” or “that” for 


13 
4 


15 
16 


17 


“showing " for “ shewing” and “ loving kindness” 
Jehovah” for “* the Logp” throughout. 
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Lesson Plan 
Topic OF THE QUARTER : The Very Present Helper. 


GoLpEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: God is our refuge and 
strength, a very present help in trouble.—Psa. 46 : 1. 
se 
Lesson Topic : Help through a Revealed Law. 


OUTLINE : { 


1. The Lawgiver, vs. 1, 2. 
2. The Law, vs. 3-17. 


oO 


DatLty Home READINGS : 
M.—Exod, 20 : 1-7. 

-— Exod. 20 : 8-17. 
W.—Deut. 27 : 1-10. 


} The Ten Commandments. 


The Commandments written. 


T.—Psa. 19: 7-14. God's law perfect. 


FP.—Psa. 119 : 1-16. 


S.—1 John 2: 1-11. 


Delight in the law. 
S.—Mark 12 : 28-34. 


Christ's summary. 


Love proved by obedience. 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International 


Bible Reading Association.) 


KSA 


Lesson 


Analysis 


I, THE LAWGIVER. 


1. His Spoken Words : 


God spake all these words (1). 


The Lord spake unto Moses face to face (Exod. 33 


: 11). 


These words the Lord spake unto all your ay , 5 ; 22). 
God, having of old time spoken unto the fathers (He 1). 


2. + Accomplished Deeds : 


. brought thee out of the land of Egypt (2). 
me created the heaven and the earth (Gen. 1 : 1). 


He spake, and it was done ( 


Psa. 33 : 9). 


The God of Israel, who only doeth windteus things (Psa. 72 : 18). 


II, THE LAW. 
Its God-ward Side. 


1. None before Him : 


Thou shalt have none other gods before me (3). 


Ye shall not 
Ye shall not 
Him only shalt thou serve (Matt. 


2. No Graven Images : 


after other gods (Deut. 6 : 
ar other gods (2 Kings 17 : 35). 


14). 
4:10). 


Thou shalt not make unto thee a graven image (4). 


Ye shall make you no idols, neither . 
Cursed be the man that maketh a grav en. immense f 
They became fools, and changed the glory of 


age (Rom. 1 : 22, 23). 
3- No Vain Use of his Name : 


. & graven itmage (Lev. 26:1), 
ut. 27 : 15). 


for... an im- 


Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God in vain (7), 


Let us exalt his name together (Psa. 34 : 8). 
Baptizing them into the name of the Father ‘yy 28 : 19), 
His name shall be on their foreheads (Rev. 22 : 4). 


4- No Disregard of his Day : 


Remember the sapbath day, to keep it holy (8). 


Gee blessed the seventh ony 
Jerily ye’shall keep my 


(Luke 23 : 56). 


and hallowed it (Gen. 2 : 3). 
bbaths (Exod. 81 : 13) 
On the sabbath day t ww. rested accord 


ing to the comiwnandment 


Its Man-ward Side. 


1. Honor to Parents : 


Honour thy father and thy mother (12). 
Ye shall fear every man his mother, and his father (Lev. 19 : 3). 


Jesus said 
Children, obey your parents : 


2. Murder Forbidden : 


Honour thy ee and thy mother ( 


- 7? 8: 18, 19). 
. for this is right (Eph. 6 : 1). 


Thou shalt do no murder (13). 
The voice of thy brother's blood crieth unto me (Gen. 4 : 10). 


Thou shalt do no murder (Deut. 5 : 


17). 


Let none of you suffer as a murderer (1 Pet. 4 : 15). 





10 But the seventh day is the 
sabbath of the Lorp thy God: in 
iu thou shalt not do any work, 
thou, nor thy son, nor thy daugh- 
ter, thy manservant, nor thy 
maidservant, nor thy cattle, nor 
thy stranger that és within thy 
gates : 

11 For @m six days the Lorp 





i Heb. bondmn. 2 Or, beside me 
vil. 9% *Ur, Jor vanity or false 


labour, and do all thy work : 
10 but the seventh day is a sab- 
bath unto the Lorp thy God : 
in it thou shalt not do any 
work, thou, nor thy son, nor 
thy daughter, thy manservant, 
nor thy maidservant, nor thy 
cattle, nor thy stranger that is 
ll within thy gates: for in six 


2 Or. a thousand generations See Deut. 


3- Adultery Forbidden : 
Thou shalt not commit adultery (14). 

The adulterer and the adulteress shall surely be put to death (Ley. 
0: 10). 

Neither shalt thon commit adultery (Deut. 5 : 18). 

Thou knowest the commandments,...Do not commit adultery 
(Mark 10 : 19). 

4- Theft Forbidden : 
Thou shait not steal (15), 


Neither shalt thou steal (Deut. 5 : 
Let him that stole steal no non ce nent a 


1. 4: 28). 
Let none of you as...8 Pet. 4 : 15). 
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5- False Witness Forbidden : 

Thou shalt not bear false witness (16). 
Py oe a bape weed oP ey eS 5 : 20). 
A tness perish (Prov. 21 Wey 
I will be a swift witness against . . . false swearers (Mal. 3 : 5). 
6. Covetousness Forbidden : 

Thou shalt not covet . .. any thing that is thy neighbour’s (17). 
Neither salt th ore covet Deut. 5 : 21). 

The law had not sak eink. 7:7). 

Covetousness, yo ein - yr dowd (Col. 3 : 5). 


ae 
Verse 1.—“ we 4 all God spa acme (1) What God speke ; (2) 








How God spake ; bg Rady e. 

Verse 2.—‘*I am he Lood thy G y God.” (1) Who God is in himself; 
(2) ‘aes haa bate otha : 

Verse 3.—‘‘Thou shalt ry none other gods before me.’’ (i) 


ep ort rivals recognized ; (2) Jebovah’s rivals excluded. 
Tae 11+" The Lord biesied the sabbath day, and hallowed it.’ 
The Sabbath (1) As ‘ovat of God; (2) As observed of men; (3) As 
promotive of 
Verse 12.—* Honour thy father and thy mother.”” The honoring 
of mts : (1) Its nature ; (2) Its necessity; (3) Its rewards. 
erse 17.—‘Thou shalt not covet . . any thing that is thy neigh- 
bour’s.”’ wo A subtle sin; (2) A wide sweep ; (3) An authoritative 


prohibition 
RY 
Lesson Bible Reading 


The Law of God 


Is pure (Psa. 12 : 6; 19 : 8). 

Is holy, just, and good (Rom. 7 : 12; 1 Tim. 1 : 8). 
Is exceeding broad (Psa. 119 : 96). 

Is truth (Psa. 119 : 142 ; John 17 : 17). ° 

Is perfect (Psa. 19:7 ; Rom. 12: 2). 

Is spiritual (Rom. 7 : 14). 

Is not grievous (1 John 5 : 3). 

Is fulfilled by love (Rom. 13 : 8, 10; Gal. 5 : 14). 


YS 


Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


Lesson Surroundings 


ONNECTION wirn Precepine Events.—Our lessons 
for the coming six months consist of incidents in the 
history of Israel. They cover so much ground, and are so 
selected, that it is not worth while to try to use them as giving 
an outline of that history. We must be content to study them 
simply as incidents. The Old Testament lessons of our last 
series closed with the account of the exodus of the Israelites 
from Egypt, and the miraculous crossing of the Red Sea. 
They started from their homes in Egypt the middle of the 
month Abib, the first month of their year. After a few weeks 
of life in the desert, a representative body of the nation 
reached Mt. Sinai in the third month (Exod. 19:1). There 
the events of the first two lessons of the quarter occurred. 

GEOGRAPHY AND TopoGRAPHY.—The learner should trace 
on the map the places of the route that are mentioned,— 
Shur, Marah, Elim, Sin, Rephidim, Sinai,—and study the 
physical features of the region through which they passed 
(Exod, 15 : 22, 23, 27; 16:1; 17:1; 19:1). In particular, 
let him accustom his mind to the fact that the region around 
Sinai is not one of sandy plains, extending as far as the eye can 
reach, but a region of tremendous volcanic peaks and gorges. 

Tue Two PARALLEL Accounts.—It is evident to any one 
who carefully compares the two, that the account of the giv- 
ing of the Tey Commandments, found in the earlier chapters 
of Deuteronomy, is later than the account in Exodus, and 
presupposes that account. As a matter of fact, our mott 
prevalent traditional understanding of this event has been 
formed by reading Deuteronomy, filling up its omissions by 
inference or imagination, and then trying to fit in the state- 
ments made in Exodus, the fit really not being very exact. 
The true way to use the two accounts is evidently to read 
Exodus first, and fit in the supplementary matter found in 
Deuteronomy. This will give a view differing in some points 
from that which is now commonly accepted. 

ANALYSIS OF THE AccounT In Exopus.—As the record 
now stands, Exodus 19:1 to 24:17 is a section by itself, 
treating of the first'great revelation from Sinai, and the cove- 
nant based upon it. The section consists of three principal 
parts, giving accounts, first, of events preliminary to the 
revelation (chap. 19); second, of the revelation itself (chaps. 
20 to 24: 2); third, of the events directly following the rev- 
elation (24: 3-17). The revelation, apart from the inserted 
verses of narrative, consists of four parts: first, the “Ten 
Words ” (20 : 2-17); second, the “ Statute,” concerning idols 
and altars (20 : 22-26); third, the “ Judgments” (chaps, 21- 
23); fourth, directions as to the receiving of further revela- 
tion (24: 1,2). The succeeding events mentioned are two: 
first, the making of the covenant (24 : 3-8) on the basis of 
“the Words” and “the Judgments,” reduced to writing ; sec- 
- ond, the carrying out of the directions for receiving further 
revelation (24: 9-15). The narrative properly ends with 
verse 15. Verses 16, 17, are an appended note of time, refer- 
ring to the events of the section in general. Verse 18 is the 
beginning of the next narrative which gives the account of 
the further revelation. 

How tHe Tex CoMMANDMENTS were GiveN.—First, 
orally (see notes on verse 1); second, written by Moses in 
“the book of the covenant” (24: 3-8); third, some weeks 
later, on the two tables of stone, written by God himself (24: 
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12; 31: 18, ete.); fourth, repeated, after forty years, in an 
address made by Moses (Deut. 5). 


- 
Critical Notes 


The lesson includes a preparatory statement (v. 1), precepts 
concerning duties to God (vs. 2-11), and precepts concerning 
duties to men (vs. 12-17). 

I. First, the preparatory statement. This necessarily sug- 
gests certain things in the historical setting. 

Verse 1.—God spake: In this context, this means not 
merely that God uttered the revelation, but that he uttered 
it audibly. The details are graphically given. Bounds 
were set about the mountain, which it was death to pass. 
The mountain was covered with cloud and smoke and devour- 
ing fire. There were lightnings and thunders and trumpet- 
blasts. The people had previously been ceremonially sancti- 
fied, and warned of the seriousness of their approaching in- 
terview with God. They marched from camp, and formed 
themselves at the base of the mountain (Deut. 4/10, 11; Exod. 
19:17). Moses, with Aaron (Exod. 19 : 24), stood between 
Jehovah and the people, transmitting what Jehovah said 
(Deut. 5: 23, v. 20 in the Hebrew), “‘ Moses speaking, and 
God answering him with a voice” (Exod, 19 : 19, the verbs 
being frequentative in the Hebrew). What Jehovah said, 
however, was directly heard by the people themselves (Exod. 
19:9; Deut. 4: 15, 33, 36, 10, 12,13; 5: 4, 22-27, ete.)— 
These words: The well-known form of the Hebrew is “the 
words the these.” Omitting the adjective, we have remain- 
ing the phrase “the words,” which is the phrase regularly 
used in the Hebrew to designate what we commonly call the 
Commandments, They are called “the ten words” (Exod. 
34 : 28; Deut. 4: 13; 10: 4), and simply “the words” 
(Exod. 24 : 3, and elsewhere), There is a Hebrew word 
which is properly translated commandment, and one which 
is properly translated law ; neither of these words is ever 
specifically applied to the ten precepts that were given from 
Sinai, though “the ten words” were a part of the Jaw, and 
were included among the commandments, and are in a general 
way sometimes so spoken of. There is a misleading tendency, 
among students of the English Bible, to the idea that when the 
Scriptures speak of law or commandment, they refer especially 
to these particular commandments. That is not the case. 

II. The duties of men to God.—Logically, verses 2-11 treat 
of this one subject, prohibiting the four offenses,—polytheism, 
idolatry, profanity, sabbath-breaking. Hence Protestants 
generally regard verses 3-11 as the first of the two tables, 
containing the first, second, third, and fourth of the “Ten 
Words.” The remaining precepts they count as six in num- 
ber, forming the second table, dealing with ourduties to men. 
Roman Catholics [and Lutherans] make a different division, 
combining the first and second of these commandments, and 
dividing the tenth; and in this they follow the Masoretic 
Hebrew, which, in its divisions marked by Samekh and Pe, 
include verses 2.6 in the first subsection, and divide the pre- 
cept against coveting into two subsections. Many other 
schemes of division are possible, and some others have actually 
been proposed. 

The Hebrew Bibles are certainly correct in combining 
verse 2 with verse 3, and thus making it a part of the first 
commandment. Beyond that, there is no reason for depart- 
ing from the division usually made by Protestants. But we 
should remember that the division is based on inference from 
the meaning and the literary form, and not on information. 
The Scriptures inform us that: there were ten of these 
“Words,” but do not tell us the limits of each of the ten. 
They inform us that there were two tables, but do not tell us 
which words were on one table and which on the other. On 
this point, see Lange’s Commentary. 

Verses 2,3.—These constitute the first commandment. The 
second verse is sometimes treated as if it were properly intro- 
ductory to the whole decalogue, and only in a subordinate way 
connected with the first precept of the ten. Strictly, it is a 
part of the first precept, and is introductory to the whole 
decalogue only in a secondary sense. So much is indicated 
by the Masoretic division, and there is no reason to the con- 
trary.—IJ am Jehovah: It is under this name, and not under 
the name God Almighty, or any other less significant name, 
that God reveals himself in this covenant legislation.— Before 
me: The form of the Hebrew is, “ upon my face.” The pro- 
hibition is not against giving other gods the precedence of 
Jehovah, but against recognizing other gods as associates or 
rivals of Jehovah. It is taken for granted that Israel will 
not fail to worship Jehovah, after his great deeds for the na- 
tion, and the thing emphasized is that he is to be worshiped 
exclusively. 

Verses 4-6.—That this is a different precept from that 
which precedes is evident from the meaning ; it is one thing 
to recognize more gods than one, and a different thing to use 
idols in worship. This is a sufficient reason for holding that 
the Hebrew Bibles are here incorrect in omitting the section 
mark.— Thou shalt not make: The meaning is limited by the 
following verbs: Thou shalt not make such and such a thing 
for the purpose of bowing down and worshiping it. M iking 
it for other purposes is not forbidden.—Graven image: This 
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is one word in the Hebrew, the word pesel. It denotes a 
carved object of worship. Any other carved object would be 
called by some different name.— Or any likeness [of anything]: 
The Revised Version makes this “nor [the likeness of ] any 
form.” The syntax would be better indicated by trans- 
lating : “ Thou shalt not make to thee any graven object for 
worship, even in any form that is in heaven above,” etc. It 
is orthodox to say that two separate things are here pro- 
hibited: first, the making of graven images; and, second, all 
imitation by art of natural forms, since this might lead to 
idolatry. Certain interesting inferences are based upon this 
interpretation. On thesame interpretation, destructive criti- 
cism bases its impeachment of the historicity of the Bible 
accounts, since the imitation of natural forms enters into the 
architecture of the tent of meeting, and into that of the 
temple, and also appears elsewhere in the history. As a 
matter of fact, the command probably prohibits nothing ex- 
cept the making and using of carved objects of worship, and 
it certainly does not prohibit the making of anything what- 
ever for other purposes than worship.—A jealous God: The 
Hebrew is El-qanna, like El-Shaddai, or El-elyon ; that is, 
God the Jealous, like God Almighty, or God Eternal.—To 
thousands : That is, doubtless, thousands of generations. 

Verse 7.—A third commandment, forbidding all irreverent 
use of the name of God. Comment cannot make this clearer 
than it already is. 

Verses 8-11.—A fourth commandment, requiring the sanc- 
tification of the sabbath.— Remember : That is, be mindful of, 
The word would be appropriate if the speaker thought of the 
sabbath as a future institution, riot existing before this precept 
was given. It would be an institution, which men would be 
peculiarly apt to forget, and therefore one which they should 
be especially charged to remember. Hence this word gives 
us no right to infer that the sabbath existed before the giving 
of the ten words from Sinai. Asa matter of fact, however, 
the Scriptures inform us that it did so exist.—T keep it holy: 
That is, to set it apart, to make it different from other days, 
—Shalt thou labor: Industry during the six days is as much 
commanded as rest in the seventh day.— The sabbath of : The 
Revised Version is correct: “a sabbath unto.” Its being 
unto Jehovah gives it a religious character.—Stranger : The 
Hebrew word is specific; it should be translated “ sojoutner,” 
transient resident. The abstinence from ordinary work is for 
all classes.—For in six days, etc.: Whoever wrote the com- 
mandment in its present form was familiar with the account 
of the creation now found in the first thirty-four verses of 
Genesis. In Deuteronomy this reason is omitted, and, in- 
stead, a reason given from the deliverance from Egypt. 

The earliest comment we have on these four commandments 
is found in the additional legislation of the covenant (Exod, 
20 : 22-26; 22: 20, 28-31 ; 23: 10-33). 

III. Verses 12-17 contain six precepts, treatingof duties to 
men. They are given very briefly, and most em are 
specifically expanded in the “ Judgments” that follow. 

Verse 12.—This is the only commandment that contains no 
prohibition, and the only one that has a specific reward an- 
nexed. In Deuteronomy 5 : 16, the promise of reward is 
amplified, The connection between national and individual 
longevity and prosperity, and the due honoring of parents, is 
worth studying, sociologically. Specifications are found in 
Exodus 21 : 15, 17. 

Verse 13.—A sixth commandment, wihive offenses against 
life or limb. Specifications in Exodus 21 : 12-82, 

Verse ,14.—A seventh commandment, touching offenses 
against the marriage relation. Specifications in Exodus 21 : 
3-5, 7-11; 22: 16-19. 

Verse 15.—An eighth commandment, touching offenses 
against property. Specifications in Exodus 21 : 23 to 22 : 27. 

Verse 16.—A ninth commandment, touching false accusa- 
tions and other judicial abuses.— Witness : The Hebrew word 
is in common use. In all other places, and therefore in this 
place, it denotes, not testimony, but the person or thing giving 
the testimony. The true translation is, “ Thou shalt not asa 
false witness testify against thy neighbor.” 
fications in Exodus 23 : 1-3 

Verse 17.—A tenth commandment, touching covetousness. 
The writer of Deuteronomy reverses the first two specifica- 
tions, and uses a different verb for all the specifications but 
the first. Both the verbs denote a feeling that works itself 
out in injurious or unneighborly actions, rather than a feeling 
that merely abides in the heart. Specifications are giveh in 
Exodus 23 : 4-9. 

Strictly speaking, these commandments, even the tenth, 
apply to the conduct rather than to the spiritual state, and 
were intended to be judicially enforced. That is, they are 
judicial law rather than moral law. But they were designed 
to be understood as coming from God, who knows the heart 
as well as the conduct, and that fact gives them moral char- 
acter, From the first it was understood that they were to be 
obeyed from the heart, that mere outward obedience was not 
enough. Further, the instances selected in the Decalogue 
are typical. Not all possible human conduct can be classified 
under them, but perhaps every supposable case can be settled 
by the aid of the analogies they offer. 


Auburn Thevloyical Seminary. 
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The Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


HREE months had passed since the Hebrews crossed 
the Red Sea, at the upper end of the Gulf of Suez, 
before they encamped under the shadow of Mt. Sinai, after a 
march, broken by temporary halts, of only about a hundred 
and seventy miles. The great plain of Er-Rahah was now 
their camping-ground, the only open space among the moun- 
tains capable of accommodating their vast host. The mighty 
peaks of red granite forming the mount of God rose in awful 
sublimity over them, torn and shattered by primeval convul- 
sions, and naked in their stony desolation, while other peaks, 
separated by barren valleys, shot up on all sides, the whole 
forming « picture of wild, weird, forbidding sterility, which 
even now fills the mind with awe. Here the tribes were to 
remain for nearly eleven months, till they had been or- 
ganized as a nation. 
The wide plain itself was, however, a contrast to the savage 
mountains, permanent rivulete ensuring pasture in many 
places,—as, no doubt, Moses had 
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deared by an allusion to his tenderness towards the crowds 
below, whom he had led from Egyptian bondage to make 
them his chosen people. To worship any other God was ab- 
solutely forbidden. 

Nor was any symbol to be tolerated, of any orb of heaven, 
or creature of earth or sea. They had seen the Egyptian 
bowing down to the likeness of fourfooted beasts and reptiles, 
and they knew of the worship of the planets, for they had 
retained among themselves, from their Asiatic home of long 
centuries before, the shrine of Sikkuth, the Assyrian god 
Adar, the lord of fire and war, and the star of Kewan, or 
Saturn, an Assyrian deity (Amos 5: 26). 

Nor must they take the name of God in vain; that is, 
according to the highest Jewish opinion, they must not give 
his holy name to any shadowy idol god, 

The seventh day had been set apart from the earliest times 
as sacred, and was now re-enacted, to secure at-once a season 
of special devotion and a rest for man and beast. They had 
six days for work, but the seventh was claimed by God, its 
sacredness being based on the finishing of creation in six 
days, and the resting of God after it. 
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known, from his experience while | | 
with Jethro, Secluded from the 
world, and alone with God, the He- 
brews, whom the Almighty had des- 
tined to be the agents of the spiritual 
education of mankind, by their knowl- 
edge of his will, were brought, with 





minds free from any outside distrac- 1895 i 
tions, face to face with their heavenly fins ntti ye < 
Lawgiver and King. “Te a 


The covenant, made centuries be- 
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fore with their father Abraham, had 
remained long in abeyance, but the 
time to advance it to formal develop- 
ment with his descendants had now 
arrived. Though perhaps forgotten 
by its heirs, to a large extent, it had 
been slowly ripening in the counsels 
of Him whose gifts and callings are 
without repentance, They were > 
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henceforth to be set apart from all 
the nations, to prepare the world for 
the full establishment of his kingdom 
among men, under his Son, Jesus 
Christ our Lord. As the first condi- 
tion of this supreme honor, however, 
they must pledge themselves, like 
their great forefather, to obey the 
divine voice, and “‘ keep his charge, 
his commandments, his statutes, and 
his laws.” 

The cloud, which was the symbol 
of God's presence with them, had till 
now gone before their host, but hence- 
forth settled over the holy mountain, 
and to that awful presence-chamber 

















of the King of kings Moses had alone 
drawn near, to receive the divine 
commands. These were now embodied 
in a summons, to be repeated to the 
people as from the Almighty, to pre- 
pare themselves for his descent to 
































their midst by a three days’ purifica- 
tion, as before a high temple festival. Their persons and 
clothing, travel-stained as they were, must be cleansed from 
all defilement, and they were to avoid everything that would 
make them in any sense impure. The approach of an earthly 
monarch was honored by such preliminaries, and they might 
well show equal homage to him who was 80 high above man. 
A few representatives of the tribes were to be permitted to 
ascend to the divine presence, but no others were to approach 
the mountain on pain of death,-—a prohibition familiar to 
them from the rules of human monarchs, to approach whom 
without permission was a capital crime (Esther 4: 11). 

The interval of three days must have roused the most in- 
tense excitement in the whole camp, for no one could tell 
what was to be expected. At last, when the prescribed time 
had come, an overpowering spectacle presented itself. The 
red peaks, high up in the sky, were seen veiled in thick 
clouds, through which shot vivid lightnings, making the 
gaunt red pinnacles seem as if they wereaflame. Thunders 
rolled and reverberated from crag to crag, and the vast fabric 
of the hills seemed to tremble, as if awed by the visible ap- 
proacli of their Creator. Jehovah himself remained shrouded 
in a pavilion of thick darkness, but nature around proclaimed 
his glory in overpowering sublimity. 

Terror-struck before so great a God, the people retreated 
to the utmost limits of the plain; but, as they cowered there, 
scarce daring to lift their eyes to the intolerable majesty, 
there fell on their ears, from the midst of the cloud, words 
which have ever gince been the céntral foundations of all 
national or personal morality. 

First came the proclamation of God's sole divinity, en- 


The fifth commandment enforced the rendering due honor 
to parents, and it was noticeable that to obedience to this com- 
mand only was a promise of a reward in this life vouchsafed. 

The shedding of man’s blood was strictly forbidden. 

Impurity was branded with the denunciation of the Al- 
mighty. 

Stealing was pronounced contrary to his will. 

False witness was declared hateful. 

No man was to covet his neighbor’s house, wife, man slave, 
maid slave, ox, or ass, or anything belonging to him, coveting 
being the first step towards unworthy attempts to obtain the 
thing thus eagerly desired. 

These simple enactments embrace a moral code which, if 
honored, would make life universally gracious and friendly, 
instead of hard and selfish. Homage to God and reverence 
for all his creatures would substitute the reign of love for 
+hat of the world, the flesh, and the Devil. 


Old Park, Bournemouth, England. 
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The Ten Words 


By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


F THE history of Israel has no supernatural side, how 
came these ten commandments to be its law? Strange, 
surely, that such a stage of civilization as modern naturalistic 
critics regard the Israelites to have stood at, should have 
given birth to such a code! If we believe that, as the lesson 
says, “God spake all these words,” we can understand the 
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strange excellence and perpetuity of tle Decalogue. If we 
do not, it is a puzzle. 

Looking at it, as a whole, we are struck by the broad fact 
that it masses duty under two categories, of which the former 
is the fundamental. Commentators have written a great 
deal about the number of the commandments, and whether 
they are to be divided into two fives, or into three and seven. 
The ordinary division seems adequate, and the first “ table” 
is rightly regarded as containing five commandments, four of 
which refer directly to man’s relation to God, and the last of 
which puts the relation to parents as the transition to the 
second table containing our duties to men. 

Our deepest duty is to God. That being discharged, all 
else will follow. The modern distinction of religion and 
morals is anticipated, so far as it is valid, by the Decalogue, 
and the modern separation between them is condemned, 
whether it is manifested in a worship of God which is indif-. 
ferent to the service of man, or in a service of man which is 
indifferent to the, worship of God. Neither the theory nor 
the practice of morality goes deep enough unless it digs down 
to the bed-rock of our relation to God, and builds on that. 

Another remark strikes one; namely, that all but two of 
the commandments are prohibitions. ‘Thou shalt not” is 
the prevailing form in which our primal duties are pealed 
into'our ears. Why? Because we are ever tempted to go 
astray. Passion, sense, evil desires within and seducing 
whispers without, lure us away, and we need the barrier of a 
stern “Thou shalt not.” But each prohibition implies a 
positive command. 

The commandments are preceded by a gracious self-revela- 
tion from Jehovah, which at once establishes his right to com- 
mand and presents the will-subduing motive which, rightly 
pondered, would sway the people to obey. “I am Jehovah” 
—and in that name lies the claim to sovereign authority— 
“thy God,”—and that relation is reciprocal, and entitles 
him to require, and them to yield, what he requires,—“ which 
brought thee out of the land of Egypt,”—and that redeeming 
act should surely subdue all hearts and make obedience a 
delight. Stern as is the genius of Old Testament law in some 
aspects, that prelude to the “ten words” is really a parallel 
to the tender utterance in the upper room, “If ye love me, 
keep my commandments.” 

The first commandment is negative in form, because all 
round Israel were polytheistic systems of religion, to which 
they were constantly tempted to fall away. The three fol- 
lowing commandments are “ but auxiliary measures to secure 
and strengthen its observance.” These systems were tolerant 
of other gods besides those of their own pantheon, because 
but Israel had but one God, and he necessarily could brook 
no rival or sharer of his throne,’ This commandment is not 
only a law, but it is first a blessed revelation, The unity of 
the Godhead is as needful for the satisfaction of our under- 
standings as of our_hearts. The belief of it underlies all sane 
thinking and all progress. 

We are in no danger ‘from gross forms of polytheism, but 
let us not forget that the commandment is as truly broken by 
giving to creatures or things the supreme devotion, obedience, 
and trust of our minds and hearts and lives. If there is but 
one God, then our whole being should be ore in his worship, 
“With all thy heart and soul and strength and mind” is a 
plain conclusion from the unity of God. F 
« It is hard for the most spiritual to rise to the thought of 
the purely spiritual being of God. Breathing is Jabored on 
the high peaks of the Himalayas. How natural a concession 
to the weakness of such rude people as the Israelites would it 
have been to let them have some symbol to aid them! But 
the second commandment sets a barrier against the least in- 
dulgence. Ail the world besides was bowing down to images, 
some rude, some lovely, but Israel was sternly forbidden any. 

While the commandment in its full meaning has little 
reference to any probable sin of ours, the principle of it fits 
close to our temptations, for we are all liable to use sense too 
much as an aid to religion. And the strong tendency of this 
generation is to overlay the purity of spiritual worship with 
esthetic accessories, which in many cases are eating out the 
very heart of worship. 

A solemn sanction is annexed to this commandment. It 
presents two difficulties to many minds. First, some recoil 
from the representation of God as “a jealous God.” But is 
not all love “jealous”? that is to say, tolerant of no divided 
affection in the beloved? Such love as he deserves is slain if 
it isshared, like the childin Solomon's judgment. “Jealous” 
does not mean suspicious without ground, or on the outlook 
for unfaithfulness, but it does mean—and thank God that it 
does—requiring, as a loving husband cannot but do, the 
whole love of his wife’s heart, Surely that is an attractive, 
not a repellent, thought of God. 

The other difficulty is in the law of his providence, which 
transmits punishment or reward from generation to genera- 
tion, But that is a fact, as all history shows, and it cannot 
but be so if the generations of men are to have any connec- 
tion at all. One generation sows, and, too often, another 
reaps. And it is to be observed that there are two ullevia- 
tiuns of the stern law emphasized here, The eniail of pun- 
ishment is not actually iuflicted ualess there has been an 

















inheritance of the sin. The third and fourth generation is 
represented as retaining the ancestral hatred, and, con- 
versely, the descendants of God’s lovers are conceived of as 
inheriting the parental obedience. So far as concerns out- 
ward condition, the consequences of evil often fall on inno- 
cent descendants of the evil-doers ; but so far as the inward 
effects go, they depend on the children, associating themselves 
with the fathers’ dispositions, Further, the duration of the 
punishment is shorter than that of the blessing; for the one 
wears itself out in four generations, and the other lasts for a 
thousand. 

The third commandment deals with speech, as the two 
former have respectively dealt with thought and love, and 
their manifestation in worship. It is too narrow an interpre- 
tation which confines “taking his name in vain” to false or 
light oaths. These are included, but the prohibition goes 
beyond them. The “name” is the summing up.of God’s be- 
ing so far as revealed. Therefore we take it “in vain” 
when we speak of him lightly, unworthily, with little rever- 
ence, or for self-regarding ends. 

The prohibition would silence much so-celled religious 
talk and oratory. A great many prayers and sermons would 
be unspoken, and many a printed page blotted out, if it were 
obeyed. If we would not fall into this sin, we must take 
heed that we never speak of him without our whole soul 
being filled with the majesty of his greatness and the sweet- 
ness of his love. Our conceptions of him and emotions 
toward him must be in some measure adequate, and our 
words must fit these as accurately as human frailty per- 
mits, 

The fourth commandment naturally follows on the other 

three, since the institution of the sabbath mightily aided 
obedience to them. It has often been noticed that this com- 
mandment is unlike the others in not having a confirmation 
in man’s conscience. It is said to be anomalously thrust in 
among these universally admitted universal duties. But the 
very fact that it stands there implies that the lawgiver (who 
was not Moses, but God) regarded it as being of equal com- 
prehensiveness. No doubt the sabbath, as a positive institu- 
tion, was confined to the Jews. Butsurely the seventh day of 
rest meets a universal human necessity; and, if the com- 
mandment has no confirmation in conscience, it has an ob- 
vious response in man’s physical needs. It is not binding on 
us because it was enjoined on Israel ; but it was enjoined on 
Israel because it was needed by, and meant for, all men. 
* Body and mind need repose; the worshiping spirit needs 
féeltowship with God. Both are secured by the’ Sanday as 
they cannot be without it. It will be a bad day for the 
toiling millions, whether they are worshipers or not, if 
the specious reasons urged for making some work that 
others may play on Sunday sweep away. the sanctity of 
the day. A seventh day for rest is the boon for all men; 
the rest of worship on that day is the greater boon of God’s 
servants, 

Reverence to parents is a lower form of the same emotions 
which, directed to the great All-father, are worship. The 
parental relation is the sweetest earthly analogue of his rela- 
tion to us, The family is, so to speak, the social unit. For 
all these reasons the fifth commandment is appended to 
those relating to our duty to God, and forms the bridge unit- 
ing the first and second parts of the Decalogue. 

The very word in which a child’s duty to parents is summed 
up may equally be applied to our attitude to God. And that 
is the very word which is most often disregarded in the mod- 
ern form of children’s relations to their parents. I do not 
know that filial affection is less, but I am very sure that 
parental authority and filial reverence are less than they 
used to be. Partly the swift progress of modern society in 
certain directions has made children better educated than 
their fathers and mothers, partly growing individualism and 
independence, and the tendency everywhere ‘to minimize 
authority, work disastrously in many homes. 

One would not say a word to check the wholesome play of 
affection, or to arrest the process by which parents make 
their children their companions; but the love and comrade- 
ship would be more blessed if “more of reverence with” 
them “dwelt.” Would that “honor” were printed in 
large capitals on every child’s mind in our families and 
schools ! 

The remaining commandments deal with our relations to 
men. Their place shows that they are deduced from our 
relations to God. So the great lesson is taught that the love 
and service of God are the secure foundation for, and should 
ever be mahifested by, love and service to man. 

Observe that there is no specification, in the first three, of 
the person to whom we owe certain duties, and that in the 
two last he is defined simply as “thy neighbor.” Thus 
they are absolutely universal precepts. Observe also that 
they follow a remarkable order, which may either be regarded 
as a diminuendo or as a crescendo ; for the greatest crime is 
the overt act of marder, and the robbing a man of his wife’s 
love is more than stealing his goods. Similarly false words 
may be thought less than such deed~, and in one aspect mere 
covetou-ness is lea+t grave of all. But, otherwise viewed, the 
stringeucy increases as ihe wanifestation of wrong disposition 
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becomes more subtle. It is easier to refrain from deeds than 
from words, and it is hardest of all to keep.down desires. 
Not the conduct only, but the heart, has to be governed. 
While the letter of the commandments forbids specific acts, 
our Lord has taught us to interpret them so as to include a 
wider field. “ Whosoever hateth his brother is a murderer.” 
The commandment is broken by all malicious thoughts which 
desire mischief to fall on a man, And not to help is to hin- 
der, not to save life is to destroy it (Mark 3 : 4). 

Similarly indulgence in unchaste thoughts is branded by 
Jesus as a breach of the seventh commandment; and, of 
course, books, pictures, theatrical representations, exciting 
passion, are prvhibited, 

So with the eighth. There are more ways than the com- 
mon thief’s of stealing. A good deal of “business,” much 
gambling speculation, much sweating of workmen, much in- 
dolent, careless work by workmen, comes under the lash. 
“Convey, the wise it call.” The commandment calls it steal- 
ing; Wall Street calls it “smart trade.” 

False witness can be borne in other places than courts. 
Ill-natured gossip, eagerness to set agoing any story to the 
disadvantage of people without knowing whether it is true, 
and a hundred other sins of modern life, come under the 
ban. How much of all our talk would be dumb, and how 
many columns of our newspapers would be blank, if this 
commandment were obeyed ! 

As for the prohibition of covetousness, it strikes at the 
root of the standing war between the haves and the have 
nots. Much of the social and economic unrest of this day 
has no worthier foundation than the wish, not only to have a 
neighbor’s goods, but the wish to deprive him of them, 
though it props itself up on theories and invokes the sanc- 
tions of Christ’s teaching. 

But not to covet another’s good does not fulfil the com- 
mandment. In this case most eminently “love is the fulfill- 
ing of the law.” We are bidden to rejoice in his possession 
of a thing which we feel to be very good to have, and to do 
so without any mingling of discontented contrast of his lot 
with our own. We shall not do that unless we love him, nor 
unless we profoundly feel that God does rightly with us in 
giving and withholding, and “have learned in whatsoever 
state” we are, “ therewith to be content.” 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
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Teaching Points 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 
Thou Shalt 


HE whole scene befits a God commanding his people. 

Earth’s solid mountain shakes by spiritual influence. 

Its clouded summit is veined with lightning. The voice is 

as of a trumpet exceeding long and loud. God spake all 

these words. The people heard and trembled. Even Moses 
said, “I exceedingly fear and quake.” 

The introductory words are befitting: “I am the Lord 
thy God, who bronght thee out of Egypt.” In all this power 
he refers to his kindness. The power is all used for love. 
He had proved that all the idol gods of Egypt were nothing, 
and that the forces of nature were still under his sway. Now 
he reveals himself as the center and source of all dominion, 
It is fitting that he give laws. 

Law is an absolute necessity for any orderly being, material 
or spiritual. Penalty must be severe enough to secure obe- 
dience even to the extent of restraining the offender by prison 
or death. Law is exact and penalty severe according to the 
excellence of the end sought. 

There is not in these laws any reward offered except in 
one case, and that begins with a regal imperative. The laws 
are based on imperious necessity and supreme right to 
command. 

The Commandments were in two tables. One, our duties 
to God; the other, our duties to men. They cannot be di- 
vorced and men prosper. Christ condenses the two tables 
into sentences, nay, into one word, Love. 

How evidently these laws must have been inspired by God! 
They comprise the whole duty of man. 

And how evidently every man is a convicted sinner under 
these two brief tables. If this be not apparent at once, add 
the idea of James 2: 10, that to break any one is to be guilty 
of all. Nay, add the idea of Christ, the Judge, that they 
must not be broken in the heart, in the desires of the 
mind. 

Show the pupils that these are God’s laws yet, and will be 
through eternity, that Christ repeated them, that they are as 
imperative as gravitation, and that God is as really in them 
as he was in the lightning of Sinai, and that if they fail in 
apy one of them at any time pardon must be found by the 
provided atonement. 

Teach also the power of example. By the obedience of 
one many shall be made righteous. 


University Park, Colo, 


Teaching Hints 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


N “AKE the setting of the lesson very clear. Just fifty 

days after Israel left Egypt they were at the foot of 
Mount Sinai. (Use the map.) Here God gave them the 
law which forms our lesson for the day. In the midst of 
thunderings and lightning, while the mountain was covered 
with a thick cloud, God gave the people the Ten Command- 
ments. Of these, four pertain particularly to our duties to- 
ward God. One speaks of our duties to our parents, and the 
others refer to our duties toward our fellow-men. All of 
these commandments are contained in the utterances of our 
Lord, when he said that to love God with all our hearts and 
our neighbor asourselves was the fulfilling of the law, The 
teacher will not have time to dwell fully on all the ten com- 
mandments, for half an hour is not sufficient for that. He 
will have to choose which to dwell upon, and, of course, the 
nature of the class that he teaches will decide him in his 
choice. But, as we have to reach all classes of teachers, we 
will dwell briefly on all of the commandments, 

First Commandment.—This forbids not only gross idolatry, 
but idolatry of all kinds. What is idolatry? It is the put- 
ting of anything above God. The materialist who puts 
“nature” as the highest thing in the world is in reality an 
idolater. Not so gross a one as he would be if he bowed 
down to an idol of stone or of gold, but not any the less really 
an idolater. He who is covetous is in the same category, for 
the Word says, “‘ Covetousness, which is idolatry.” How so? 
Well, the covetous man puts money before God, and prefers 
possession of earthly things before obedience to the law of 
God. It makes no difference what we place before God, or 
what we prefer to God, that very act makes us break the First 
Commandment, 

Second Commandment.—This forbids image worship. We 
may not be guilty of that, but there are many millions in the 
world who are, The vast majority of men still bow down to 
pictures and images, and worship stocks and stone, the work of 
men’s hands. For this reason we send to them missionaries 
to teach them how sinful this is, and to lead them to worship 
our heavenly Father. 

Third Commandment.—This forbids the irreverent use of 
God’s holy name. Of course, it refers to perjury, of which 
there is an awful amount in our courts of justice and in our 
custom-houses. But it also forbids the use of God’s name in 
oaths and in profanity of all kinds. He who has no respect 
for the name of God will soon lose all respect for God 
himself. 

Fourth Commandment.—Here we come to one of immense 
practical importance to all our scholars. It deals with the 
way in which we keep holy the Sabbath day,. There are 
three holy things that God has given to us. Th are his 
Holy Word, his Holy Day, and his Holy Spirit. If we dis- 
obey the first, or disregard the second, or resist the third, we 
do our souls incalculable damage. With regard to the keep- 
ing of the day, we are to keep it in such a way that our souls 
may be profited by it. All unnecessary work should be 
avoided on that day, and we should also avoid making others 
work, excepting it be absolutely necessary. Works of neces- 
sity and mercy are allowable, and no ethers. Men’s bodies 
need rest, and for this it was that God gave the fourth com- 
mandment. But our minds need rest as well, and our spirit- 
ual natures need more opportunity for refreshment and 
growth than they can get on those days when we are work- 
ing for our daily bread. Therefore, God commanded men to 
observe this day, and said, “ Remember,” as though there 
was great danger that they would forget it. 

Fifth Commandment.—This refers to our duties to our par- 
ents, It is the commandment that applies especially to chil- 
dren. In our days there is much breaking of this law. And, 
as a result, there is much unhappiness among children. 
Those who are the most obedient are, on the whole, the hap- 
piest. Long life is one of the consequences of filial obedience, 
This does not mean that every obedient child will live long, 
but it does mean that he will live longer if he is obedient 
than if he isnot. And this, we believe, is true, and that the 
cause of the early death of many a child is to be found in its 
breaking of this law. But it refers to our treatment of our 
parents after we have grown up, as well as to our behavior 
towards them while we are young. As long as parents live 
we are to honor them. It refers to mother as well as to 
father. Many boys act as though it said, “ Thou shalt honor 
thy father, and treat thy mother as thou thinkest best.” 

Sixth Commandment.—This forbids not only murder, but it 
goes much deeper than that. For in the New Testament we 
read, “ Whosoever hateth his brother is a murderer.” In 
hatred lie the seeds of murder, and that is the reason why 
the law is so strict and so important. 

Seventh Commandment.—The outward keeping of this law 
is not difficult. In younger classes we need not dwell upon 
this command long, but in a class of young men it may not 
be amiss to call attention to the interpretation of the law 
given by the Master. He made it include thoughts and 
desires as well as overt deeds. In this sense the law is search- 
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ing, and takes hold on our inmost lives, We have mochtneed 
to pray, “ Lord, incline our hearts to keep this law.” 

Eighth Commandment.—This applies as well to the stealing 
of pennies or postage stamps as to stealing large sums of 
money. We read only too often in the papers of the break- 
ing of this command. It almost seems as if the land were 
full of thieves. But all thieves begin with small offenses. 
Warn the class against the very beginning of this sin, for it 
always tends to grow, and its legitimate result is the prison 
in this world, and in the next eternal death. 

Ninth Commandment.—This may be passed with the remark 
that it refers to even false stories about others. 

Tenth Commandment.—Coveting is a universal sin. God 
forbids it, for it is evil, and leads to stealing, and often to 
murder, We are not to want to possess the things that 
belong to others, for this begets much further evil. 

Now call attention to the Saviour’s putting of all these ten 
commandments. He sums them up in the command to love 
God supremely and our neighbors as ourselves. Show the 
class how this love to God and man, if only it be genuine, 
will govern us in all the things of which the ten command- 
ments speak. For if we love God we shall be only too glad 
to keep all his laws, and if we love our neighbors we shall 
not be willing to do them any harm in any way. Therefore, 
we should pray God to shed abroad his love in our hearts, 
and then the ten commandments will take care of themselves, 


New York City. 
KS 


Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


FTER our year’s study in the New Testament, probably 
many young scholars cannot readily recall the early 
history of the Israelites, the story of Moses and deliverance 
from Egypt. A few questions will show the teacher how 
much of introductory history must be supplied. Our last 
lesson before the quarterly review was of a few men on the 
green slope of the Mount of Olives, watching the departing 
Christ as he went up to heaven. Our lesson story of to-day 
is of a great company round a bare, rocky mountain, when 
God came in thunder, lightning, and earthquake. 

Mount Sinai.—Fifty days before this time the people had 
started from Egypt, where they had been slaves, to go across 
the wilderness to a land God had promised to give them. 
(Use map.) They had crossed the sea, and traveled about a 
hundred and fifty miles. God had given them manna for 
their hunger, and water from a rock for their thirst. What 
is manna? Who wastheir leader? God had told Moses to 
have the people gather, while he went up the rocky moun- 
tain until he’ was hidden from their sight in clouds and 
smoke. The mountain shook with an earthquake; there 
were thunders and lightnings, and “the voice of the trumpet 
exceeding loud.” 

God Spake All these Words.—God gave the people what we 
know as the “ten words,”—ten commands which taught 
their duty to God and to each other. God afterwards wrote 
these same words with his finger on two tables of stone. Of 
what did God remind the people in the second verse of this 
lesson? Was not that a good reason why they should be 
grateful, and glad to hear and know how they might obey 
his word ? 

For whom did God Speak All these Words?—They were 
spoken at first to the people who stood in sound of the 
trumpet voice. They were written on stone and kept in the 
Scripture because they are for every created soul as long as 
the mountains stand or the earth endures. Do you know all 
these words? (Probably many scholars learned the Com- 
mandments as a supplemental exercise while in the primary 
class. If any do not know them, this is an appropriate time 
to begin their recitation each Sunday until perfectly memo- 
rized.) What is the first word of the first commandment? 
the first word of the second commandment? of the third? 
All but two of these commandments begin with the word 
“thou.” Could any living soul say “ Those rules are not 
made for me”? 

Thou Shalt—What is the first commandment? Is there 
any “may,” or “ perhaps,” in it? Then it is a plain com- 
mand, something to be done as bidden to do. 

Thou Shalt Not.—That means something told not to do, 
something forbidden. Count how many times in the list you 
find “thou shalt not.” How many of the ten do not begin 
with those words? Yetyou can find in all the ten, ten times 
repeated, the words “thou shalt not.” 

Remember.—Which command begins with the word “ re- 
member”? What is given as a reason why we should re- 
member the Sabbath? What is forbidden in the fourth 
commandment? How are we to keep the Sabbath day? 
Does “ rest” mean “idleness” 2? What does that command 
teach about work on six days? 

Honor.—This is the children’s commandment; they are 
never forgotten. _From the thunders and lightning and 
earthquake canié a word and a promise for the children. Is 
there any “thou shalt,” or “thou shalt not,” in taat com- 


mandment? Only reminding the children of God’s love and 
care, telling that he will love to reward and bless those who 
honor and obey father and mother. 

Thou Shalt Love-—When Jesus was asked about the Ten 
Commandments by a lawyer and a scribe, he began, “ Thou 
shalt love.” There was no forbidding word, “thou shalt 
not,” as from the mountain, from the One who was so soon to 
speak from the cross because “ God so loved the world.” The 
answer was, “Thou shalt love.” How? Does that mean any 
fitful, now-and-then, halfway love, a passing thought, a hur- 
ried prayer, a kindness to another when it costs nothing? 
Jesus taught that love to God with the whole heart 
would make us obey all the commandments. The teacher 
might put on the blackboard a key-word of each command- 
ment, and by brief questions let the children prove how 
love can fill them all. No other god; would perfect 
love to our heavenly Father allow any other, or any image 
or likeness? Could one who loves with all the soul ever 
speak his name coldly or carelessly? Would you let any one 
say aught against your father or mother, or any dear friend ? 
How would a true lover of God feel about his day and his 
worship? These four commandments relate to God. How 
many more mean duty to others? Would a loving heart 
wrong another in purpose or act?’ True love makes an 
obedient child, one too merciful to wound or hurt any one, a 
pure, honest friend, a trathful neighbor, who would live by 
the Golden Rule. Which command forbids sinful thoughts 
and desires in the heart ? 

Showing Mercy unto Thousands.—Do you find any Christ- 
like love in the Ten Commandments? Love taught our 
duty in the wisest rules ever made, good for every age and 
nation and people. Would you call him a kind teacher who 
never gave any rules to be obeyed? Does love ever punish ? 
Yes, for even punishment is to make better and more worthy 
of love. God says he will punish sin, and will remember the 
sins of the fathers upon the children, but see the everlasting 
love-promise he makes, “Shewing mercy unto a thousand 
generations, of them that love me and keep my command- 
ments.” 

Louisville, Ky. 


RY 
Hints for the Primary Teacher 


By Julia E. Peck 


OR the sake of the newcomers who entered while the 

lessons were upon the life of our Lord, as well as in 

view of the lessons to come, it will be wise to give the chil- 

dren a distinct starting-point, a beginning to the story, in 

order to have the lessons for this quarter presented as a com- 
plete whole. 

Prepare a large outline map of the lands of the Exodus. 
Use charcoal on a large sheet of manilla paper. This will 
hang in sight of the class on the occasion of this first Old 
Testament lesson, showing nothing as yet except the bare 
outline. Announce that the teacher and children are to “ take 
turns making pictures of our lesson stories every Sunday as 
we hear them, 

As a starting-point, some slight knowledge of previous 
events must be given, finding a connection with our New 
Testament lessons of the last quarter, because it is wéll to 
have the children look upon their Bible lessons as a whole, 
not as a jumble of isolated facts, without connection or re- 
lation. 

We can connect with the lesson of “The Lord’s Supper” 
something in this way: Why did people at first keep this 
feast? What were the stories they told each other, over and 
over again, every year at this time? They were told, as we 
are to hear now, that years and years ago their fathers lived 
over here (showing place on map without indicating it yet by 
any mark). 

Some of you have heard that they were unhappy here. 
Tell me about it. Some of you remeniber about God’s promise 
to them of a home in a pleasant land. 

God sent some one to show them the way. You would 
like to see pictures of their camels, and to hear how they 
carried their tents, and followed a pillar of fire. 

In relating previous events, the main fact to be brought 
out, leading to our lesson to-day, is God’s care over his people. 
We have heard how God cared for their bodies, to-day we 
hear how he taught them to be good (cared for their souls). 

We-will make a picture on our map of a little pile of bricks 
to show the place where their unhappy home used to be, be- 
cause they used to work hard to make bricks, and had no 
nice houses that we could draw, for many of them lived in 
huts or tents. 

It was a long, weary way to their new home. Our lesson 
begins to-day, after they had traveled as far as this mountain. 
(The teacher outlines a mountain peak to stand for Sinai.) I 
will draw a red line from the old home to this mountain. 

In the Oxford Bible Helps there is a map showing the mi- 
grations of the Israelites or the wanderings of the children of 
Ixrnel, which the teacher can copy, starting a red line to-day 
at Egypt, aud wading to it onty as the lessuns progress. The 
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children take things so literally that the teacher needs to ex- 
plain that the Israelites did not walk on a red line from Egypt 
to the Promised Land, but along the fields and beside rivers, 
etc. 
Our red line reaches now from Egypt to this mountain. The 
older children may remember some of the events by the way, 
and may relate them. The men, women, and children stopped 
here, with their camels and tents, just this side of the moun- 
tain, because God had said, ...“‘ Be ready against the third 
day : for the third day the Lord will come down in the sight of 
all the people upon Mt. Sinai. ... And it came to pass on the 
third day, when it was morning, that there were thunders and 
lightnings, and a thick cloud upon the mount, and the voice 
of a trumpet exceeding lovd; and all the people that were 
in the camp trembled. And Moses brought forth the people 
out of the camp to meet God ; and they stood at the nether 
part of the mount. And Mt. Sinai was altogether on smoke, 
because the Lord descended upon it in fire: and the smoke 
thereof ascended as the smoke of a furnace, and the whole 
mount quaked greatly. And when the voice of the trumpet 
waxed louder and louder, Moses spake, and God answered 
him by a voice. .. . And God spake all these words, saying ” 
(Rev. Ver.),— 
The teacher and children here repeat the commandments. 
We may find our application in the first commandment. 
To attempt them all individually in our explanation and ap- 
plication would confuse the children, But we might treat 
them in two groups, showing in a general way our “ duties 
to God” and our “ duties to man.” We must, however, avoid 
too great particularizing. 


Application of First Commandment 


What is it to worship idols? 

Sometimes the children of Israel, while on their journey, 
saw the gods of strange people; these they admired, and 
wanted to pray to them, or to make gods of their own, like 
these of the strange people. 

Our Father, and their Father, would not let them stray 
away from his care to do this dreadful thing. God led them 
to this mountain, and when they saw the fire and smoke, and 
heard the voice of the trumpet, and knew that God was there, 
perhaps it would help them to remember, “‘ Thou shalt have 
no other gods before me.” 

We think we should never disobey this first commandment, 
but some time we might in this way. 

If there is anything at home or school which makes us fqr- 
get our Lord so that.we do not wish to hear of him or to.pray 
to him, we are in danger of disobeying this commandment. 

Let us ask to be kept from this danger. Father, we are 
afraid that some day we shall see something that shall make 
us stray away from thee. Teach us that we cannot go if we 
will, because thine arms are about us. When the danger 
comes, and we want to turn away from thee, may our souls 
hear thy words, “‘ I am the Lord thy God.” 


Northampton, Mass. 
KY 


Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By H. B. Tristram, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


. EMEMBER rue Saspata Day.”—It has often been 

assumed, from the account in Genesis of the creation, 
that the sabbath was a primeval command, given to men 
from the first. But, before the exodus, there is no evidence 
of sabbath observance. Whether the command were coeval 
with man, or first instituted in the wilderness, it is beyond 
dispute that. the subdivision of time into seven days was by 
no means peculiar to the Hebrews. The number seven had 
a sacred and mystic signification among the ancients univer- 
sally. We find this in the oldest Assyrian records, in such 
expressions as “knotted with seven knots,” as a magic for- 
mula, and in a song on the holy number seven ; and amongst 
the earliest deciphered of Assyrian records, by George Smith, 
in 1869, was a religious calendar, in which every month was 
divided into four weeks, and the seventh days are marked 
out as those on which it was forbidden to do certain work. 
The division of the lunar month into four quarters might 
naturally suggest itself from the phases of the moon, and 
ought to be kept distinct from the question of the sanctity of 
one-seventh part of time. The division into weeks was cer- 
tainly no novelty ; it held among the Egyptians, and probably, 
therefore, this division of time was familiar to the Israelites. 
The Romans adopted from Egypt the division of time into 
weeks about the time of the Christian era. Dion Cassius 
states definitely that it was from Egypt that the empire de- 
rived it, and that it was universal. This fact must have not 
a little facilitated the progress of Christianity, and the rec- 
ognition of one-seventh part of time as consecrated to religious 
service. The division has also been recognized by Muham- 
madans, who keep the sixth day instead of the first or seventh, 


_ Still recognizing the Mosaic command, though not hedging it 


about with the same prohibition of labor which is accepted 
by Jew and Christian. In the Far.East, the Booddhists of 
Japan divided their time into periuds of five days, but have 























recently adopted our division, and made the Sunday an official 
holiday. : 

“Tat THy Days MAy BE Lone UPON THE Lanp.”—A 
great modern historian has remarked that Rome owed her 
strength, as well as the permanence of her influence, to her 
steady maintenance of the paternal authority. In China, the 
oldest nation in the world, the one prominent social virtue is 
the reverence of parents, On thiscommandment the Talmud 
makes one comment, far in advance of its usual puerilities. 
It says: “A father bids his son climb a tower to fetch him 
some pigeons. The son obeys; but, in coming down, falls, 
and is killed. Where, then, is the good and long life prom- 
ised to obedience? It is plain that it is not always in this 
world, but in the world which is perfectly good and with- 
out end.” 

The College, Durham, England. 
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By the Rev. William Ewing 


“ VistTING THE InIQUITIES OF THE FATHERS UPON THE 
CHILDREN UNTO THE THIRD AND FouRTH GENERATION.” 
—Among the Arab tribesmen it is perfectly recognized that 
the son inherits the unexpiated guilt of the father. He falls 
heir alike to the good and evil deeds of his parent, and no 
one is surprised if his life is forfeited to the vengeance of his 
father’s foe. And, of course, feuds are handed down from 
generation to generation, so that men die every day for the 
offenses of ancestors long dead. The following lines by Manu, 
the most ancient of all the Hindoo lawgivers, shows the same 
truth at work in the mind of the farther East : 


Yes, iniquity once committed fails not of producing fruit to 

him who wrought it, 

Tf not in his own person, yet in his sons, 

Or if not in his sons, yet in his grandsons. 

He grows rich for a while through unrighteousness : 

Then he beholds good things: then it is that he vanquishes 
his fear; 

But he perisheth at length, from his root upward.” 


“Honour THY FaTHER AND THY Moruer.”—The old 
rabbinical injunction laid it upon men to honor God with the 
things which they possessed, but their parents they were 
bound to honor even with the things which they had not; 
that is, if necessary, they were not to be above begging for 
their parents, In an account, given me by a Turkom4n 
shaykh, of the Ruwally,-the ‘great tribe which in North- 
Western Arabia divides the supremacy with the Wuld ‘Aly, 
I was struek with the fact that, while they were described as 
utter barbarians, yet might they be relied on to speak the 
truth, and they were pronounced an example to all the ‘Arab 
in the matter of filial loyalty. Among others, the gon is apt, 
with advancing years, to throw off paternal control; but the 
Rawally devotion to father and mother terminates only with 
the parents’ life. 


Edgbaston, Birmingham, England. 
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Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 


For the Teacher 


HE Preameze (vs. 1, 2).—What does “ Exodus” mean ? 
Who wrote the book? In what language? What 
is the Pentateuch ? Wherewere the Commandments given? 
(Exod. 19 : 1, 2.) When? What were the important 
évents of the journey from Egypt thither? (Exod. 15 : 25, 
27; 16:15; 17:6, 10, 11; 18 : 21-26.) After what man- 
ner did God give the Commandments? (Exod. 19 : 16-20 ) 
In how many different ways does God, in verse 2, imply his 
right to give commandments? 

2. Tae First TaBue (vs. 3-11).—How is the first com- 
mandment the foundation of all others?’ Why did the He- 
brews especially need it? Why do we? (Mark 12 = 30.) 
What is an idol? What is the harm of idol-worship? What 
are some of our idols? Why is profanity hurtful? How 
would Christ have us observe this commandment? (Matt. 
. 5:87.) What are the essentials of Sabbath-keeping? How 
does God keep hie Sabbath? How did Christ? How does 
the brother’s kee ,er” principle apply to our Sabbath-keep- 
ing? 

3. Tue Second Taste (vs. 12-17).—Why are parents and 
elders to be revered? In what practical ways? What kinds 
of blessings follow? Why? What is the widest outteaching 
of the sixth commandment? (1 John 3: 15.) How does 
capital punishment keep this law? How did Christ interpret 
‘the seventh commandment? (Matt. 5: 27,28.) To keep our 
lives pure, what things must we chiefly avoid? and what 
things sedulously seek? What aré some of the Jess obvious 
waysof stealing? How does the ninth commandment involve 
the entire law of truth? Name the commonest modern in- 
fringement of this law. If we kept the tenth comm niment, 
what others would we be lmo-t certain to keep? How did 
Christ sum up the law ? (Mark lz : 28-31.) How are men 
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punished who break these commandments? (v. 5,) and re- 
warded if they keep them? (v. 6.) ; 


For the Superintendent 


1. Who spoke the Ten Commandments? 2.'When? 3. 
To whom? 4. How had God proved his right to command 
them? 5. What does the first commandment forbid? 6. 
The second? (etc.) 7. What commandment has a promise 
attached to it? 8, What commandment is altogether about 
evil thoughts? 9, Which commandment forbids lying? 10. 
Swearing? (etc.) 

Boston, Mass. 

=e 
Questions to be Answered in Writing 


1. Where were the words of this lesson spoken? 2. To 
what man were they spoken? 3. In what form were the 
Ten Commandments preserved for the children of Israel? 
4. What are some of the false gods we are in danger of serv- 
ing? 5. What two commandments did Christ give ? 


4a These questions are given also in The Scholar's Magazine, 
They occupy a full page opposite the lesson, and blank space is 
allowed on that page for the written answers. Send for freespecimen 
copy to John D. Wattles & Co., 1081 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


RY 
Blackboard . Hints 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 





THE TEN WORDS. 
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ASAY 
Hints for Lesson-Hymns 


“ Awaked by Sinai’s awful sound.” 

“Tn vain we seek for peace with God.” 

“ Lord, how secure my conscience was.” 

“ Free from the law, oh, happy condition.” 
“The mistakes of my life are many.” 

“ Whiter than snow.” 

‘In the face of sin and wrong.” 

“Tn all my Lord’s appointed ways.” 


ASA 


Sociological Notes 
By President Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T.D. 


HE Ten Commandments are the central document of Old 
‘Testament history. They exhibit the foundations of 
the city (or form of society) which Abraham was seeking 
when he went out from his kindred at God’s call. They are 
therefore the Old Testament equivalent of the sermon in 
which Christ defines the foundations of the city he came to 
build. Of them, above all other parts of the Old Testament, 
are true his words, “One jot or one tittle shall in no wise 
pass away from the law, till all things be accomplished.” 
These two foundation documents are not mutually exclusive. 
They belong to the same process of development, in which 
the later takes up and appropriates what is earlier. 

The commandments were addressed to a nation, at the mo- 
ment when it emerged into really national life. Heretofore 
the Hebrews had’ been a group of tribes, bound together, by 
kinship relations, . The tribe is a family trying to be a nation, 
and assuming the authority of a nation, But it hampers the 
social growth (1) by claiming for its chief the affection due 
to a father as well as the loyalty due to a king; (2) by recog- 
nizing but feebly, or not at all, the rights of personal prop- 
erty, that is, of the individual to make what he will of his 
own life. 

The very troubles and commotions of their sojourn in 
Egypt had helped to shake the tribal system to pieces, and 
had begun to weld the fragments into a body politic. The 
troubles of the wilderness were to do this still more, so that 
the Israelites would cross the Jordan with the consciousness 
of being one people through God’. calling. At the same 
time they would pass out of the shepherd stage of industrial 


development, which best fits the tribe, and would become 
tillers of the land and dwellers in its cities. 

The law given at Sinai expresses the essential conditions 
of this national life to which they looked forward. The 
people are pointed to the delivering God, and called upon as 
a nation to worship him. They are required to bear wit- 
ness against the false forms of worship, which would degrade 
even the service of Jehovah. They are commanded to keep 
the name of their God holy or separate, that they may not 
associate their relation to him with the baser side of life, as 
did their neighbors. They are bidden to imitate him in 
their rest and in their work, that their social and industrial 
life may reflect his divine life. They are enjoined to rever- 
ence parents, on the ground that the habit of reverence thus 
cherished is the condition of prolonged national existence. 

In the second table are defined those natural rights which 
the nation exists to secure between man and man. It is the 
institute of rights, and here those rights are so well defined 
that an eminent lawyer was satisfied of the divine origin of 
the Law by this single fact. They are the rights of life and 
person, of family, of property, and of good name. There is 
no other natural right that can be added to these, nor can 
one of these be subtracted. The series closes with the pro- 
hibition of envy, the vice which attends every growth. in 
social wealth as its dark shadow, and turns the thoughts of 
the less prosperous into bitterness. 

These are the foundations on which all national life must 
rest, not that of the Jews only, just as all churches rest on 
the foundations laid down by Christ in the great sermon, 
Both tables are necessary to every nation, not one table only, 
It must confess God as its author and deliverer, abstain from 
worship of the external and the material, hold by the law of 
holiness, and establish the day of rest. It also must establish 
and secure for all men the natural rights without which our 
human nature cannot attain to its proper development, The 
nation which does this is a society which hath foundations, 
whose builder and maker is God. 


Philadelphia, 
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Illustrative Applications and Lesson 
Summary 


By H. Clay Trumbull 


i» +» AMlustrative Applications 


OD spake all these words (v. 1). God is love, and what- 

ever God says or does is prompted by love. Weought 

to bear this in mind when we read these words of God which 

he spoke in love to the people who were so dear to him, and 

which we can receive as if they were spoken to ws Words 

from the One who loves us best ought to be welcomed grate- 
fully and considered carefully. 

Iam the Lord thy God, which brought thee out of the... house 
of bondage (v. 2). If a physician who had saved us when we 
were at the point of death were to come to us in an hour of 
new danger, he could reassure our trust in him by saying, “I 
am the physician who saved you in your former sickness.” 
How could we hesitate to commit ourselves to one who had 
thus proved his love and skill! God hithself could give us 
no better proof of his readiness to help us always than by 
pointing to what he has done for us. He who brought Israel 
out of Egypt is our God, able and willing to do as much for 
usgjn our need, 

Thou shalt have none other gods before me (v.3). Noman can 
serve two masters. God alone is God, and it is impossible to 
put any object of worship or love in his place. All other 
loves must be subject to, and consistent with, a supreme love 
for him. Love for others must be in his service and by his 
wish, They cannot be in rivalry with him; and when lore 
for him and his fills our hearts there is no room for aught 
besides. 

Thou shalt not bow down thyself unto them, nor serve them (v. 4). 
“God is a Spirit: and they that worship him must worship 
in spirit.” We can see God only through the eyes of 
faith. No image or picture or symbol can in any sense stand 
for him; and if we look at it in the thought that it brings 
him nearer to us, it is sure to prove an obstruction. It were 
better for us to look up above all visible things to Him who 
is invisible, than to strive to bring Him down to our percep- 
tions by means of material agencies. 

The Lord will not hold him guiltless that taketh his name in 
vain (v.7). Sincerity is absolutely essential in God's service. 
God cannot be deceived or mocked by sham reverence or pro- 
fession. If we claim that we are entitled to bear the Lord’s 
name as our name, we must act as becomes the children of 
God, or be guilty of hypocrisy and untruthfulness. A child 
who is adopted into a family, and given the family name as 
his name, must act and speak as worthy of that name, or dis- 
honor himself and the one whose name he bears. What a 
responsibility goes with the name of “ Christian ” | 

Siz days shalt thou labour, and do all thy work: but the seventh 
day is a sabbath unto the Lord thy God (vs.9,10). Doing the 
work that God has set us to for six days in the week is as 
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clearly our duty as resting for God the seventh day. There 
can be no true rest without work, and both work and rest 
should be for God. God has so constituted us that we can do 
more work in six days than in seven, and the attempt to work 
continuously seven days in the week is sure to prove a loss of 
time to us. Even though we claim to be at work all the 
time for God, we cannot,rightly worship God without taking 
a special time for worship. 

Honour thy father and thy mother : that thy days may be long 
(v.12). Reverence is essential to order and poise in our 
lives and in the community. Unless we recognize and honor 
those whom God has set over us, in the family and in civil 
and religious society, we cannot have stability or permanency 
in the possession of God’s best gifts to us. It is our duty not 
only to respect our parents and those in official station for 
their own qualities, but to look up to them as God’s repre- 
sentatives in their sphere. Disrespect to them is disrespect 
to God. 

Thou shalt do no murder (v.13). Human life is from God. 
It must be guarded as God’s gift and possession, No man 
has a right to take his own life or the life of another unless 
he is authorized to act as God’s representative by special 
authority. The sacredness of human life is emphasized in 
there words of God. 

Thou shalt not commit adultery (v.14). The family as an 
institution is sacred, and must be guarded for God. The 
twain—not the three or the four, but the two—are one; and 
any interference with this primal plan of God is doing vio- 
lence to nature and to society, and is an act of opposition to 
God. Such violence may be in the thoughts of the heart as 
well as in the words of the mouth and the actions of the life. 

Thow shalt not steal (v.15). Property has its limitations 
and its guarding from God. A man has a right to what he 
has a right, but it is God who is to decide what a man’s rights 
of property are. Money, goods, credit, time, thoughts, repu- 
tation, influence,—each and all are in their place sacred 
because of God’s assignment. It is important that we do not 
take from another what belongs to another, and it is quite as 
important that we do not withhold from another what we 
ought to share with another. There is more than one way 
of stealing, but no way is a right way. 

Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbour (v. 16). 
We may bear false witness by telling what one neighbor has 
told us about another. It is not enough that we do not in- 
tend to utter falsehoods, but we must speak only that which is 
true, and which we have a duty to make known. This one 
charge of God would furnish study for more than one day, 
and practice for more than one year. 

Thou shult not covet (v. 17). Not only we must not do 
wrong, but we must not want todo wrong. We have no right 
to reach out longingly after anything that belongs to another, 
and that God has denied to us in our sphere. We havea 
right to aspire to larger and better things in our sphere, but 
not to anything that is beyond our proper place and posses- 
sions in the providence of God, Our sphere is indeed lim- 
ited, but only by the ioving purpose and assignment of God. 


- 


Lesson Summary 


Because we are accustomed to speak of the “Ten Com- 
mandments,” we commonly associate the idea of rigid and 
severe probibition and injunction with the teachings of the 
law given at Mt. Sinai. Yet the more exact term in the 
Hebrew is the “Ten Words.” Moreover, they are spoken of 
as the words of the “covenant,” rather than of the law; and 
the stone tablets on which they were written were called the 
“tables of the covenant.” Both the Old Testament (Deut. 
6:5; 10:12) and the New (Matt. 22 : 35-40) declare that 
love is the basis and sum of the Ten Words, therefore that 
they represent a covenant of love between God and his 
people. This is a very different view from the popular one 
of the words that are included in this lesson; yet it is the 
Bible view, and therefore the correct one. 

God, in his love, makes a covenant with his people. He, 
on his part, promises to be to them always what he has 
already shown himself to be. He asks them, on their part, to 
recognize lovingly the duty and the safety of certain prin- 
ciples of life and action, which he designates one by one. 
There are two tables of this loving covenant. On one table 
the duties point upward toward God; on the other table they 
point outward toward man’s neighbor. 


I, 
God is to be worshiped as the only God. 
God is to be worshiped spiritually. 
. God is to be worshiped sincerely. 
. God is to be worshiped statedly. 
. God is to be honored in his representatives. 


II. 
. Man is to guard human life as a gift of God. 
Man is to guard the family as sacred to God. 
Man is to hold property as sacred in God’s ordering. 
Man is to hold his nejghbor’s reputation sacred before 
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10. Man is to guard his very thoughts and wishes from 
evil in God’s sight. 


Love is the fulfilling of this covenant of love. Its sub- 
stance is love to God, and love to man for God’s sake. 
Added Points 
Whenever we are in bondage of any sort, we can ask God 
as our Father to deliver us in love. 
We cannot have any other god, except in the sight of God, 
or before God, He is everywhere present. 
_ Of course, God will not share his honor or his worship with 
others. His love for his children necessitates this. 
If we call ourselves God’s children, our lives must give 
proof that we are sincere in our claim. 
God works and God rests. Those who would be God-like 
must work and rest as in God’s sight and service. 
Whatever we deem to be our rights and privileges in God’s 
service we ought to concede to our neighbor in God’s sight. 
The thoughts of the heart must be guarded, as well as the 
words of the mouth and the actions of the life, 
Philadelphia. . 

















[In view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 
copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 
receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 
periodical, the Proprietor of The Sunday School Times has 
decided to decline to retain a copy of any book, from its author 
or publisher, sent solely with a view to its notice in these pages. 
Yet the Editor is glad to receive new books from publishers or 
authors, for examination with reference to review, it being un- 
derstood that all books thus received, whether reviewed in 
these columns or not, will be returned to their senders; if any 
such books are retained by the Editor, they will be paid for at 
publishers’ rates. Announcements of new books, either by 
circular or by personal letter; are also always welcomed by the 
Editor.] 
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Genius and Degeneration.* 


UCH aggressive criticism, for and against, has been 
called out by the English translation of Max Nor- 
dau’s big book Degeneration as to furnish a proof of its 
power. This attack on morbid art and literature made 
a stir in Germany when it appeared. It has attracted a 
vast deal of attention here. Several years ago Lombroso, 
the famous Italian specialist on criminology, wrote a 
work which claimed that genius was a pathological mani- 
festation; in other words, that the man of genius is, in 
the eyes of the psychological student, insane. Nordau,a 
scientist with literary leanings and interests, and one 
who wields a brilliant and trenchant pen, accepts, with 
qualifications, Lombroso’s teachings, and applies them to 
the end-of-the-century product in letters, music, and art, 
which is so fashionable nowadays. 

The merits of his treatment are picturesqueness and 
vigor of style; copiousness of quotation, whereby the 
reader is the better able to follow the argument; wide 
induction of the material, testifying to voluminous labor 
on the author’s part; savage humor in exposing the ab- 
surdities and disgusting excesses of his degenerates; 
and a common-sense application of science and sound 
ethics to personal vagaries, supposed by sentimentalists 
to be excusable; and outside of ordinary laws. Had 
Nordau selected with more judgment those who were to 
receive his critical arrows, he had done a much wiser 
thing, and won a far more general assent. 

But one of his chief weaknesses is his choosing of great 
masters like Ibsen, Tolstoy, and Wagner as wethers of 
the degenerate flock. To his mind, the Russian stands for 
hysterical mysticism, and for nothing more; the German 
and Norwegian, for what he calls ego-mania; and the au- 
thor’s lack of sympathy, of comprehension, for these crea- 
tive forces in modern thought and art, is painfully to be felt. 
Infact, throughout, Dr. Nordau’s attitude is that of the 
scientist sampling material for his thesis, not that of the 
critic tasting the good and bad of literature. He isa 
doctrinnaire with the scientific impulse coloring all he 
thinks and says. Constantly is he unfair in representing 
an author by what is bizarre or foul or absurd, though 
that author’s main work may be of quite another kind ; 
and sometimes he selects for ridicule what is in reality, 
when sympathetically studied, beautiful, artistic, sug- 
gestive. 

Yet the service he renders cannot be denied. There 
was need of such a book in view of the mass of objec- 





* Degeneration. By Max Nordau. lé6émo, pp. xv, 560. New York; 
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tionable and hateful stuff passed off on the public under 
the sacred name of art. One can pardon Nordau or any 
one else who waxes intemperate in his condemnation 
when dealing with the output of Baudelaire and Huys- 
man, Verlaine, Nietzsche, and Oscar Wilde, with the 
horde whose god is “art for art’s sake,” and whose in- 
fluence is not seldom little short of devilish. Nordau, 
both in his initial characterization of jin de siecle as, after 
all, a mere catchword epitomizing a temporary pose, 
and in his final horoscope of the twentieth century as 
likely to eschew these faddish and foolish art moods, is 
substantially right. He thinks that society sooner or 
later will spew out such-like phenomena in self-defense. 
When a gifted man becomes in his words or thoughts or 
deeds unnatural and anti-social, no cult of a special 
circle will make him live; the healthy-minded public 
will either ignore him or treat him as acriminal. And 
plenty of the writers whom Nordau passes in review are 
unnatural, in that they violate the dictates of normal, 
whelesome nature; are anti-social, because their prin- 
ciples and practices, if acted upon and imitated, would 
result in social disintegration. It is possible that the 
author is an alarmist in the sense that he exaggerates 
the existing evil; but that he does not speak entirely 
without book, all who keep up with current international 
‘art and letters must be aware. His book is faulty, but 
it is able and earnest; and it arraigns a deplorable ten- 
dency, pointing out a real danger in society to-dey. 
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At Dawn of Day : Thoughts for the Morning Hour.’ Compiled 
and arranged by Jeanie A. Bates Greenough. (12mo, pp. 444. 
New York: Anson D, F. Randolph & Co, $1.75.) 

~— Messages from the King by his Messengers to his Chil- 

ren. Selected and arranged by 8S. R. Z. With a Pretace 
by Mrs, Margaret E. Sangster. (16mo, pp. 384. New 
ork: Marcus Ward & Co., Ltd. $1.) 


A Gift of Peace, and Loving Greetings for 365 Days. Chosen 
and arranged by Rose Porter. (Narrow 12mo, pp. 253. 


Chicago and New York: Fleming H. Revell Co, $1.25.) 


The Chautauqua Booklet Calendar for 1895. Compiled by 
Grace L. Duncan. (18mo, paper, no pagination. Syra- 
euse, New York : 112 East Fayette Street. 25 cents.) 


Books and booklets containing selected quotations for 
special days and seasons will always be in demand, to 
judge from the number constantly issuing from publish- 
ing houses. At Dawn of Dayis a handsome duodecimo, 
compiled and arranged by Miss Jeanie A. Bates Gree- 
nough, the sister of Miss Fanny Beulah Bates, who com- 
piled a similar work, Between the Lights. The present 
book contains, for each day of the year, a selection from 
the Bible, a selection from some writer, and a verse of 
poetry. Longfellow, Thomas 4 Kempis, Stopford Brooke, 
John Calvin, Jean Paul Richter, and numerous others, 
have been drawn upon for quotations, The book is 
rather fuller than most works of this sort,some days hav- 
ing a page and a half of quotations. An index of first 
lines and an index of authors render it doubly valuable. 
—-Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster has written a preface to 
a book dedicated especially to “ King’s.Sons” and 
“King’s Daughters,”—Daily Messages from the King 
by his Messengers to his Children. Each month of the 
year is devoted to a particular subject, and under each 
day of the month is given a page of quotations, headed 
by a Scripture passage. A number of selections from the 
columns of The Sunday School Times will give the book 
an interest to the readers of this paper.——A similar 
arrangement is followed in Rose Porter’s book, A Gift 
of Peace, and Loving Greetings for Three Hundred and 
Sixty-five Days. The binding of this work, in white 
and gold, will render it acceptable as a gift book; and 
the quotations, while not so numerous or so long as those 
in the two former books mentioned, are sufficiently varied 
to give it a character ofits own. The lack of indices, in 
both this book and Daily Messages, is a drawback.—— 
The Chautauqua Booklet Calendar for 1895, while it is 
arranged primarily for the days of the present year, has 
a perennial value. The compiler, Grace L. Duncan, has 
followed the usual custom of selecting first a scriptural 
passage, and adding a brief thought from some prose 
writer or poet. 
= 
Things of the Mind. By J. L. Spalding, Bishop of Peoria. 
(16mo, pp. 235. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.) 
Bishop Spalding is already known to our literature as 
a poet with a genuine gift of song, although his poems 
have been issued under an assumed name (“Henry 
Hamilton”). He stands first in the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy of America as the representative of literary 
culture. The present book falls intotwo parts. The 
first is a series of studies on the idea of education in the 
light of its goal. Dr. Spalding constantly recurs to 
the fact that our chief blunders arise from not consider- 
ing to what end we are educating. He gees three such 
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ends: professional success, a broad human 
development, and life eternal. This last, 
of course, occupies a foremost place in his 
thought, and Christians of all creeds will 
find suggestion here. But there is no mo- 
notony in his handling of his theme. Out 
of a disciplined and fertile mind he pours 
forth epigrammatic sentences and sugges- 
tions in a fashion which recalls Emerson. 
The second half is critical of the views of 
life put forward by Carlyle, Arnold, and 
other thinkers, old andnew. The Bishop 
is not fair to Kant, Hegel, and the Ger- 
mans generally. He is a Hellenist rather 
than aGermanist. Heis always and every- 
where American, and the last chapter is 
at once wisely critical and soundly lauda- 
tory of our country. 
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The History of Marriage, Jewish and Christian, 
in Relation to Divoree and Certain For- 
bidden Degrees. By Herbert Mortimer 
Luckock, D.D., Dean of Lichfield, (12mo, 

pp. xxi, 327. New York: Longmans, 
Green, & Co, $1.75.) 


Dean Luckock’s work is by no means a 
history of marriage, even within the limits 
suggested by the adjectives Jewish and 
Christian. It is an account, and very in- 
adequate at that, of the attitude taken by 
Greek, Latin, and. Anglican churches 
toward the question of the remarriage of 
divorced persons, and the marriage with a 
deceased wife’s sister. It is, in fact, an 
argument against the permission of either. 
Its inadequacy is especially noteworthy 
in the account oi what went on in Eng- 
land under the early Stuarts, and of the 
real attitude of the Church towards di- 

. voree by Parliament in later days. Nor 
does the author lay proper stress on the 
fact that marriage until quite a tate period 
was not solemnized, but only blessed, by 
theChureh. It was entered, by immemo- 
rial usage; at the Church’s threshold, and 
blessed by the priest afterwards. So long 
as this was the case, there was no conflict 
between church and state. The canon 
law decided what marriages should be 
blessed, but the civil law what should be 


sanctioned. 
= = 


De Ege By Alexander V. G. Ailen, 

rofessor in the Episcopal Theological 
School in Cambridge. (16m0, pp. 137. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & $1.) 


Professor Allen’s previous tock, The 
Continuity of Christian Thought, hardly 
prepares one for the view he takes of what 
constitutes religious progress. In the for- 
mer book he presented himself asthe cham- 
pion of a single type of Christian doctrine, 
—the philosophic Christianity of Alexan- 
dria in contrast to the Augustinian doc- 
trine, which starts rather from the concep- 
tions of Roman law. In the present book, 
made up of two lectures before the Yale 
Theological Seminary, he pleads for the 
inclusion of forms of thought apparently 
irreconcilable within the Christian Church. 
He argues against the Via Media of New- 
man, which proposed to take a little from 
either side, and make a third something 
by depotentializing both. He believes 
that the truth is reached by the recog- 
nition of each side in its strongest state- 
ment of its case. Whether or not he isa 
Hegelian, the result harmonizes with the 
Hegelian theory of progress, which is the 
prevalent philosophy in Dr. Allen’s neigh- 


borhood. 
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Books Fatal to their Authors. By P. H. Ditch- 
field, M.A., F.8. A., Rector of Barkham, 
Berks England, (16mo, pp. xx, 244. Lon- 
don: Elliot Stock. $1.25 net.) 


This is one of the entertaining series 
called The Book-lover’s Library, edited 
by Mr. Henry B. Wheatley. It presents 
a curious and important part of the his- 
tory of literature, Mr. Ditchfield does not 


confine himself to books which cost their 
authors their lives, or he would have lacked 
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materials for even thissmall volume. He 
includes those which brought grave dis- 
aster to their authors. In searching for 
them he has followed up the usual lines 
of bibliographical help, adding some in- 
dependent knowledge of his own. Buta 
glimpse of Gottfried Arnold’s Church and 
Heresy History (1699-1701) would have 
supplied him with much more material. 
Some are passed over too lightly. Thus 
Madame Guyon’s mystical books caused 
her an imprisonment nearly as long as that 
of Molinos. But, with all its omissions, 
the book is one of lively interest, and has 
been well put together. 


a&. 


Religion and Businéss. Practical Su 
to Men of Affairs, By Henry A. 
D.D. (16mo, pp. iii, 149. New York: 
Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. 75 cents.) 


This book contains nine sermons ad- 
dressed to business men, touching on the 
qualities which make business Christians. 
Dr. Stimson shows. how men may have 
God as partner with them in their busi- 
ness, and speaks of business in religion, of 
religion in business, of business and Chris- 
tian service, of the home and the business, 
of Christ and the poor, and other alliefl 
topics. They are good and wholesome 
words which this earnest preacher speaks, 
and it will help any business man to read 
them. The only true conception of a 
Christian life is that which makes it all 
Christian, 4nd for Christ—the work of 
the week-days as well as the worship of 
the Sabbath. All must be done for the 
Master’s eye, and after the holy patterns 
shown in the mount. 

se 
Little Knights and Ladies: Verses for Young 
People. By Margaret E.Sangster. (16mo, 


illustrated, pp. x, 148. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. $1.25.) 


A collection of threescore and ten poems 
for’ little folks will hardly go a-begging for 
recommendation when the author isknown 
to be Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster. This 
easily handled, attractive, tasteful volume 
ought. to be a favorite with the child’s 
lover as well as with the child; for Mrs. 
Sangster is more than fond of children,— 
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she understands them. She ranges the 
whole gamut from humorous verse up 
through the playful, the instructive, the 
serious, to the religious poem. She is 
always facile in pure, sweet, simple dic- 
tion. In this day, when the product of 
doggerel verse for children is enormous, 
wearisome, and deleterious, a book like 
Little Knights and Ladies is a positive 
addition to the good literature appropriate 
to the children’s library shelf. 


>» BUSINESS . 
EPARTMENT 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Swnday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is more 
than 154,000 copies. Advertisers are free to 
examine the subscription list at any time. The 
advertising rate is 80 cents per line for one or 
more insertions, with discownt of 10 per cent on 
an advance order of 1000 or more lines, or for a 
space of not less than one inch each issue for a 
year, An advertiser agreeing to take a certain 
uniform amount of space (not less than three 
inches) in each issue for a year, may have such a 
position in the paper, regularly, as he may choose, 
80 far as it will not conflict with earlier contracts 
with other advertisers, nor with the Publishers’ 
idea of the general make-up of the advertising 
pages. Ali advertising, however, conditioned on 
an appearance upon the last page, will be charged 
an advance of 20 per cent upon the regular rates, 
For Terms of Subscription, see fourteenth page. 









Substitutes for Horsford’s Aeid Phosphate 
are dangerous Because they cost less, many 
substitutes are offered, some of which are dan- 
gerous, and none of which will produce the 
same effect as the genuine. Insist upon hav- 
ing “‘ Horsford’s,” whether buying a bottle of 
Acid Phosphate, or “ phosphate” in a glass 
of soda. 








Special Notices 


Young mothers should earl; learn th the nec necessity 
of keeping on hand a supply of Gail Borden le 
Brand Condensed Milk for nursing babies as well as 
for general cooking, It has stood the test for thirty 
years, and ite value is recognized. 





Ward | & Drum mon 


Sunday-school books and 
supplies a specialty. 





pe ap 


ete works. Eight volumes; full cloth; 
easly iso pages i eee. The 


large-type speare pub- 
pee ge ve ~{ will not be satisfied with your small- 
edition when you see this. Retail yume is ten 
Goliars. For a limited time we will 7, t none 
= neat! —— to ats, address in U.8 a, 
repaid, Sa to oats eg or 
money refunded within ten da: References: Dun's 
or Bradstreet’s, Market Street National Bank, or any 
other vane aS this city. Order at once m 
YSTONE PUBLISHING O©O., 
Bighth oa Locust Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“@ GENUINE OXFORD’ TEACHERS’ BIBLES 
With New Helps, Maps, 
and IUustrations,. 


The Most Complete Biblicat 
Compilation of the Nine- 
teenth tury. 
Containing many new features 
not found in other Teachers’ 
Bibles. At prices from $1.50 to 
$20.00, Send for 











Thomas Nelson & Sons, 33 East 17th St..N. ¥. 
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POCKET MAPS cce8ixoGann 
in the United States should own a state map. Agents 
wanted everywhere. Ramp, any state, postpaid, 
Ten CENTS, silver. = nited States same price. 
Latest tL mans, © Galore, ny y size compact f a weet covers, 
te ©o., School and h Fur- 
alshere 24 states Street, Albany, Ne ° 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS, 
B FS See our approved list. Over 500 vol- 
umes, Send stamp and address. 
GOODENOUGH 
122 Nassau Street, N. Y. 
---NOW READY--- 
HIGHEST PRAISE “22 
hens POCA 
By W. A. OGDEN 
1s fully abreast of the times. A splendid collection 
of new and original Sabbath-school songs by its wide 
and favorably known editor, enriched with a fine list 
of contributions by other prominent composers. 
amine Bpekher Praise if you desire a new book. 
$30 per 100; by mail, 35 coats each, 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
76 E. th E, 9th St., New York, 215 Wabash Ave, Chicago 
Golden Grain, No. 1 Discount 
ooo BY A. Beirly 25% for cash 
Until July 10, 1895. Best rates ever offered 
to Sabbath-schools on one of the best singing- 
books. ORDER NOW. 
Publisher A. BEIRLY, 
215-221 Wabash Avenue, , Chicago, tl. “is 
A book of real, poetical, singable, pure 
gospel hymns, by inducing hearty singing, 
we believe is the superintendent’s best — 
Such is Living Hymns, by Hon. Jno 
Wanamaker and Jno. R. Sweney. Music, 
$480 per dozen; words, $15 per 100, 
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Dr. Beecher 


simplicity. 


omits disputed questions. 


Seminary, Auburn, N. Y. 
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It aims to do just one thing,— 
namely, to present in a single view the external history of Israel. 
Confining itself to this one purpose, it dispenses with details, and 
I know of no other graphic device so 
well fitted to help one grasp rapidly and firmly an outline of the 
ascertained facts on which all knowledge of Israelitish history must 
be built up.”—Prof. Dr. Willis J. Beecher, Auburn Theological 


It is a handsome wall chart, measuring 6x3 1% 
on a fine grade of heavy map paper, and mounted on a wooden roller. 
chart has been prepared by the Rev. E. H. Byington, of Brooklyn, after careful 
collaboration with prominent authorities on Old Testament history. 
to bring it within the reach of Sunday-schools and Bible students generally, the 
chart will be shipped, postpaid, to any address, for $1. 


2000 Years at a Glance 


In readiness for the study of Old Testament history, to be taken up in*July in 
connection ‘with the International lessons, the publishers of The Sunday School Times 
announce a valuable and unique lesson help known as 


Byington’s Chart of Jewish National History 


What the chart is, and what is its value, not only to Sunday-school workers, but 
to Bible students generally, 


can best be learned by noting 


- What two leading Old Testament scholars of America say of it~ 


“The beauty of Mr. Byington’s chart is its 


Dr. Davis 


Davis, Princeton Theological Seminary, Princeton, N, J, 


John D. Wattles & Co., Publishers, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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which constituted the representative portion of the Hebrew people 
at each period of their history, from the days of Abraham to the 
final dissolution of the nation ; 
whereabouts at any moment of this time 
they were independent or were subject to the contemporary em- 
pires of the east and west. 
questions of chronology are not obtruded,’ 


feet, printed in five colors 


“ Admirable for simplicity and perspicuity. 
It tells at a glance the number of tribes 


it shows, at the same glance, their 
; it indicates whether 


Dates given are accurate, but vexed 


'—Prof. Dr. John D, 


The 


In order 
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The Sunday School Times 


Philadelphia, June 22, 1895. 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
“second-class matter.” 


The regular edition this week for subscribers is more 
than 154,000 copies. 








Terms of Subscription. 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new subscrib- 
ers, These rates include postage: 


One Copy, One YeAar............cccccsecsssseeeserseeseeeeeees $1.50 
One copy, five years, full payment in advance.. 5.00 


To Ministers, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for tive years, full payment 


in advance. 
SCHOOL CLUBS 


Any, school or ony set of teachers, or of scholars, 
will be supplied with as many copies as may be de- 
sired, at the owing yearly club rates: 

For any number of copies (more than one) mailed 
to Individual addresses, $1.00 each, 

For five or more copies in a package to one address, 
50 cents each. A package thus sent is addressed to 
one person only, and no names can be written or 


printed on the separate papers. 
The papers for a club wer be ordered sent partly 
to individual addresses at $1.00 each, and rtly ina 


package to one address, at fifty cents each, whenso 


The papers for aclub should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
school get their mail matter from one post-office, and 
others in the same school fet theirs from another, the 
papers will be sent accordingly. Thisapplies to k- 
age clubs at fifty cents pee copy, to the extent that 
iasye packages may be divided Into smaller packages 
of five or more copies each, if desired. 

Free Copies. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies paid for in a club of 
either character. The free copies for package clubs 
cannot well be sent separately, but will be included in 


e poekese. ‘ 

Additions may be made at. any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as ontginaly ordered, and the rate to be 
the pro rtiionate share of the hepen * club rate. 

Schools that are open during only a portion of the 
ear, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 

me as the papers may be poguire®. 

Change of Address. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
® year,can have the address changed at any time 
without charge. Members of package clubs do not 
have this privilege, but can have a copy transferred 

m a package toa separate address at the rate of one 
cent per week for the unexpired time of the sy 
tion, when it has over six months to run, When it 
has but six months or less to run, the cost to change 
is twenty-five cents to the end of the subscription. If 
© pectege club subscriber intends to change hisor her 

dress for a few weeks only, we will mail an extra 
copy. as long as desired, at the rate of three cents per 
week. 


Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

Ifa club subscription is renewed by some other 
son than the one who sent the previous su . 
such person will oblige the piers by stating that 
the club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
formed AAT 

The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by m= pe request. The 
ponerse for a club will invariably be discontinued 
attheexpiration of thesubscription, Renewals should 
therefore be made early. , 
Pe copies of any one issue of the paper to enable 
sent 


e teachers of a school to examine it, will be 
, upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


‘The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 

One copy, oneyear, 8 shillings 
Two or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each. 
To ministers and missionaries, 

for one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 

To secure the above rates for two or more copi 
the papers must be ordered at one time, and they wil 
be sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in 
# package to one address, whichever may be preferred 
by the subscribers. 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, F. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 
paper to ed direct from Philadelphia to the 
subscribers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. Box 1550. : 



















MINCE MEAT 
is particularly 
valuable in the 

gummer be- 
cause it is 
always 
fresh and 
sweet. 
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“Plain, but athletic.” 


(After sketch in New York Truth.) 
Evidently the picture of a woman 
cleaning house for the first time with 
Pearline. She finds that what has 
always been the hardest kind of hard 
work is now comparatively easy, 
pleasant, quickly done—and in her 
joy and enthusiasm and high 
spirits, she kicks up her heels, 
Probably this is an extreme case. 
Still, it may be there are numbers 
—, of women who, when they 
2-9) clean house first with Pearl- 
mt ine, manifest their pleasure 
in the same way. You don't 
hear of it though. They simply tell you that in all their 
lives the work of house-cleaning has never been so light, so 
satisfactory, so soon over, so thoroughly well done. 
S d Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you ‘* this is as good as” 
en or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” JT’S FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, 
it Back 


and if your r sends you something in place of Pearline, be 
edhe areal coy ’ 467 . SAMES PYLE, New York, 
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LADIES!!! 


Do youlikeacup of Geed Tea ? 
If 80, send Oe eodi's eo 
in stamps, and we will m you 





Teas, co 
and spices. Send for terms. 
The GREAT AMERICAN TBA CO., P.R.L., 
P. 0. Box 289. gt & 33 Vesey St., New York 
*tneed it. 


DON T BOl bdade in # jiffy, with 
boiling 


water or milk. Sold everywhere. 


Whitman's INSTANTANEOUS 

















On July 7 


The Sunday-schools will take up the study of the Ten Command- 
ments. Would you have a new view of this subject, the view of 
one whose studies into Oriental methods of thought and manner 
of speech give him special fitness for such a treatise ? 


The Ten Commandments 
as a Covenant of Love 
By H. Clay Trumbull 


is an address delivered’ before a World’s Student Conference, 
at’ Mr. Moody’s summer school in Northfield. 


It is a book of 38 pages (514<7% inches). 
For sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by 
the publishers, on receipt of 25 cents, 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 














The Twin Comet 
Lawn Sprinkler 


Covers four times the 
area of any other sprink- 
ler on the market, and so 
simple that it cannot get 
out of order, It has three 
swiftly revolving armas, 
and a slowly revolving 





For THIRTY-FIVE YEARS have 


nozzle. maintained their superiority for 
$5.00 , 
oe sietalilat diane Quality of Metal, 


Or will deliver C.O.D. with the privilege of 10 

days’trial. If youshould not beperfectly satis- 

fled the express co, will refund the money. 

Send for descriptions of other lawn sprinklers, 
Live agents wanted everywhere. 


E. STEBBINS MFG. CO., Brightwood,Mass. 


Workmanship, 
Uniformity, 
Durability. 


























Sample card, 12 PENS, different numbers, 
for all styles of writing, sent on receipt of 
4 CENTS in postage stamps. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 


450 Broome St., New York. 


Don’t Have 
Slop-Soaked | 
Hands. 


You needn't touch the 
water if you use 


The Iron City Dish Washer 


It’s not like the other kinds—is cheap, practical,dur- | 


able. Can't break the most delicate china. oe a il ae 
Same as a Press. No Press Required. 





MANUFACTURING 
RUBBER STAMPS 


tal. Circulars free. Mention this paper, 
BARTON MFG. CO., 
338 Broadway, New \erk. 











ner dishes washed and dried in two minutes. Women 


everywhere want it; washers guaran ey 
for agents. Write for circular and testimonialssent RBushnell’s Perfect letter-Copying Books win golden 
free. IRON CITY DISH W ASHER CO., | opinions. They also make perfect copies. as very 


140 8. Highland Ave., E. E. Pittsburg, Pa. many thousand peonle know. Stationers sell_ them. 
ALVAH BUSHNELL, M’f’r, 106 S. 4th St., Phila. 
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My Gifts 


[From “Songs of the Soil,” by Frank L. Stanton. ] 


IVE <— life’s splendors—they would 
in 
The eyes that now have light to see the 


way ; 

Only a little sunlight for my day, 

And for my night the shadows soft and kind; 
And for my wealth the quiet of the mind, 
Gentle and sweet; and lips that sing or say 
In kindness, and are answered when they 


pray ; 
And for my glory duty, love-defined. 
And give to me the love of her whose kiss 
Is recompense for toil; whose smiles await 
My coming, brightening with expected bliss 
In — sweet spot Shere twilight lingereth 
ate ; 
yet one other blessing crowning this, 
ittle footsteps patiering to the gate! 


And 
In 
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The Heart as Organ 
of Insight 


(Charles H. Parkhurst, D. D., in The Independent. ] 


HE emphasis of current thought lies 

on light rather than on heat. A 
bright man is listed ata higher figure than 
a man with fervid impulses. Brain counts 
for a good deal more to-day than heart 
does. It will win more applause, and 
earn alarger salary. Emotion we are a lit- 
tle afraid of. We caution people not to let 
their feelings run away with them. We 
want to know that a conclusion has been 
reached in cold blood before we are dis- 
posed to assent to it, or to submit our own 
judgment toit. Convictions formed heat- 
edly we are not supposed to publish till 
they have been reviewed and revised ata 
lower temperature, Thought is driven 
with a curb-bit, lest it quicken into a pace 
and widen out into a swing that tran- 
scends the dictates of goodform. Exuber- 
ance is in bad odor. Appeals to the heart 
are not thought to be quite in good taste. 
People are not disposed to surrender them- 
selves to any influence or impression that 
they cannot intellectually construe. The 
current demand isfor ideas. Thereisagood 


‘| deal of disciplined intelligence about, and 


intelligence that isin that condition finds 
all the satisfaction that it craves in the 
simple act of inspecting clever and glisten- 
ing forms of truth that may come before 
it, with an eye only to their cleverness 
and glisten, little or nowise concerned as 
to whether those forms of truth enshrinea 
nucleus of truth that is likely to work con- 
crete results or even is competent to; just 
as we look at the stars and are interested 
in their brilliancy, without its occurring 
to us, very likely, to wonder whether they 
have anything to do with us, or whether 
there is anything back of all that enter- 
taining sparkle that relates them to us or 
to our world, 

Eyes are so related to light that lumi- 
nous things amusethem, Intelligence isso 
related to scintillant forms of truth that 
those forms are an entertainment to it, 
without its making any particular differ- 
ence whether the substance has been pene- 
trated which the form overlays, People 
who have learned to think love to think, 
and enjoy having something given them 
that they can think upon; exactly as eyes 
that can see love to look at rockets, light- 
ning, and glowworms, It means nothing 
in particular. Any power that we have is 
restless till it gets a chance to act. We 
have been trained to think till we can do 
it easily, and cod oe, Moye we can do 
easily we like todo. But the fact that 
our thinking is keen and alert is no indi- 
cation that we reach, or have any relish 
for, the inward substance of the truth upon 
whose glittering surface our thoughts so 
jauntily divert themselves. ,This holds of 
religious truth exactly as much as of any 
other. Ifa preacher handles his matter 
with dexterity, and if in the process his 
own mind is quickened into any degree 
of activity, this activity of his will com- 
municate itself to the machinery of his 
hearers’ minds, just as the movement of 
one cogwheel communicates revolution to 
the companion wheel that it gears into. 
This movement of their intellectual gear- 
ing amuses them. They enjoy the sensa- 
tion of feeling it go. 

There is little risk in saying that that 
makes out ninety per cent of all the real 
fact in the case when men say that they 
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enjoy preaching. I asked a member of my 
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church the other day whether he thought | 


a certain friend of his, who is an attend- 
ant at church, and is exceptionally brainy, 
was really entering into sym with 
religious things. “Oh, no!” hesaid; “he 
likes to hear preaching, because he has an 
active mind, and enjoys the way that 
things are homiletically spread out in 
front of him.” So much for that one 
hearer; but the fact is much the same all 
around, In the old hot days of the church 
one sermon used to convert three thou- 
sand men; now that temperature is down 
it takes three thousand sermons to convert 
one man, 

The point is that intellectual activity 
upon Christian themes is not Christianity, 
any more than working a flying trapeze in 
a church is “ godly exercise.” An ox can 
devour the painting accidentally left upon 
the easel out in the pasture where he is 
grazing, but that does not help to make 
the ox esthetic. The creature has dealt 
with the painting purely on the basis of 
his brutality ; he has not chewed it with 
any reference to the spirit of beauty which 
the canvas incarnates. So it is the pecu- 
liar function of pure intellect to deal with 
the forms of truth, with the shell in which 
the truth is incased, without any neces- 
sary regard being had to the meat that is 
packed inside the shell; just as children 
can play with diamonds, and yet if you 
take away the diamonds and give them 
cheap beads, or even white beans, the 
probability is that they will go on with 
their play just as satisfiedly, because it is 
the shape and the glisten of the thing, 
and not the quality of its interior substance, 
that amuses them. Exactly as when, in 
solving a problem in algebra, we deal with 
the z’s, y's, and z’s without having any 
concern for the concrete values which 
those symbols represent, so We can have no 
end of discussion upon Christian matters; 
can run the entire gamut of theological 
controversy ; maintain among hearers an 
unflagging interest; keep the intellectual 
machinery running with a rush that sets 
the wind blowing, and the ground shak- 
ing; all of that and a good deal besides, 
without the hearers, one of them, having 
come into experimental touch with one 
single morsel. of the meat which. those 
theological nuts, which we -have been 
squeezing between the jaws of our intel- 
leetual crackers, have packed away inside 
of them. 

That is the kind of thing pure intellect 
is; not to be trusted to prick through the 
cuticle of truth into its quick; brilliant 
as winter sunshine, but cold and surface- 
grazing as the frosty splendor of January ; 
which has scintillant agility enough to 
whiten the air without being competent 
to brush away the snow, eat through the 
ice, bore into the ground, unlock the 
fountains of fertility, fire the pulse of this 
ague-stricken old earth, warm it into 
sptingtime, and garnish it with summer 
life and loveliness, 

It is worth a great deal to have blood, 
and it is as essential to the intelligence as 
it is to the body. There has never been a 
thing said, more fundamental to the ap- 

reciation of the matter we have just now 
in hand, than what Solomon said three 
thousand years ago: “The issues of life 
are out of the heart.” Passion is axial. 
Power begins in heat. In the last analysis 
there is scarcely a terrestrial activity in 
either earth, sea, or air, that does not owe 
itself to the great sphere of material pas- 
sion that we call the sun. The throb of 


the sea, the currents of the air, the very 
coal on the hearth, that converts winter 
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into summer, and turns evening into day- | dead body that we are handling. Theol 


time, is every whit of it old sunshine, 
cosmic fire, preserved and translated into 
instant effect. God means something b 
all that. It is a divine satire on cold- 
bloodedness, and it is the way Heaven 
takes to rebuke the notion that results in 
the intellectual, artistic, moral, and spirit- 
ual world can be hammered out by cold 
calculation. 

All the best thoughts in the world, into 
however solid and granitic a form they 
may eventually have become chilled and 
compacted, are ingots molded from metal 
once molten, mayhap a thousand, two, 
five thousand years ago. Man’s first lan- 
guage is music. Prose is poetry cooled 
down. Geology tells us that the world 
began hot; so every thought that has had 
a history began as a passion, You can 
manufacture in cold weather, but all cre- 
ating is done under a high temperature. 
What is true of thought is just as true of 
art. Art is enthusiasm become shape. 
The grand cathedrals are old, petrified 
pulse-beats. The master paintings—and 
they are all religious—are holy medieval 
passion flung on to canvas. Art is imita- 
tive now rather than creative, because 
the thermometer is down. We can make 
waxwork with the mercury at zero, but we 
cannot grow flowers there. Moses built 
the tabernacle, and he patterned it from 
what he caught, up in the mount. 

This principle operates nowhere more 
urgently than in the domain of theology. 
One cannot read St. Paul’s Epistles without 
feeling that they were struck out ata white 
heat. All the evidence and symptoms of 
temperature are both in what he said and 
in the way he said it. His sentences are 
passionate. His thoughts are kept in 
steady glow by the heart flames, out from 
which, like so many quick flashing sparks, 
his thoughts continually leap. His gram- 
mar breaks down under the weight of 
what he undertakes to load upon it. His 
paragraphs crack apart under the strain of 
what gets crowded into them. The links 
in the chain of his argument melt asunder 
by the fever of the temperature at which 
he undertakes to weld them. There is 
nothing that suggests elaboration, review, 
aqvisicn, Once get into the seething cur- 
rent of iis “argument, and the only fair 
illustration of the situation that seems 
likely to occur to you will be that of a full 
caldron that is continually brimming over 
at the excitation of the hot flames that are 
crackling underneath, 

That was the way theology was made 
1800 years ago. Only it was not thought 
of as theology. It was not theology in 
our sense of the term. We never com- 
mence to calla religious truth theology 
till a good part of the vitals are out of it, 
and the blood in it is well curdled ; just 
as we never think of anatomy till it isa 


is religious truth treated Gietemieally. 
Paul was too hot and hurried a man to 
concern himself with that kind of thing. 
The mere forms of truth and the relations 
of those forms to each other had for him 
not the slightest tincture of interest, Paul 
never would have worried over algebra. 
Mental processes that had no respect for 
the very innermost substance of the things 
they were busy about would have had no 
inkling of fascination for him, When 
Paul was a baby you couldn’t have taken 
away his diamonds and given him white 
beans. He would have fastened his teeth 
in them to find what they were made of. 
That is the characteristic of heated 
thought; that is the inmost quality of the 
kind of vision that the heart sees with; 
it makes no plaything of the glossy sur- 
face of what is given it to handle, but bites 
through the cuticle, and tastes the flavor 
of the meat and the marrow. 

‘Now theologic thought is not that 
kind of thing at all; and because a man 
is a theological expert is no kind of a 
sign that he is rich and luscious with the 
juices of Christian truth, A man can be 
an acute theologian without having any 
juice. It is clear, then, that we are not 
criticising Christian truth; our censure is 
only upou intellectual dexterity considered 
as means of dealing with it. Intel- 
lectual dexterity cannot deal with it. In- 
tellectual dexterity does not know how to 
deal with it, Truth has a heart, and only 
heart can find it. What we understand 
by dogma to-day is what is left of some old 
holy vision, but with all the original 
heavenly light died outofit. It is truth’s 
body, but in which the warm currents of 
truth’s blood no longer circulate. The 
theologian constructs his system of 
theology out of truths that have ceased to 
beat, very much as the botanist constructs 
his herbarium out of dead flowers. All the 
theology that is in the Church to-day is in 
the Epistles, but itis not there as theology. 
So all the bone-dust that is in our grave- 
yards to-day was once in society, but it 
was not there as bone-dust. 

Intellect is not vision. The sum of the 
whole matter is this, that in the sphere of 
truth, in. the domain of life, and in the 
higher ranges of religious discernment 
and of Christian appreciation:and aspira- 
tion, pure calculating intelléct is being 
worked for a great deal more than it is 
worth. It is heat that makes the world a 
live world, and not light. It is heart that 
composes the core of Christianity, and not 
head. The moving energy in the world’s 
history to-day is nota philosophy but a 
cross; and the consummating act by 
which Christ fitted the Church for its 
work was not the founding of a college, 
but the baptism of the Church with the 





Holy Ghost and with fire. 
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the world over—she should economize 
her time and strength. 
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helps her do just this and yet do all 
her work as it should be done. 
the sunshine of leisure enter the house- 
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purity, sweetness, and delicacy of CuTICURA 
Soap, and to discover new uses for it daily. 

In the form of hot baths for simple rashes, 
stings of insects, sunburn, irritations, chafings, 
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grateful. 
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cultivated everywhere, as the most effective 
skin purifying and beautifying soap, as well as 
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A necessity for the TOILET in warm weather is 
MENNEN’S Borated Talcum 
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Mrs. Gurley waited until Jim had washed away all the signs of the thrashing which would wash away, 
and, after he had had his dinner, renewed the subject. 

“Jim, it isn’t Christian-like to fight. You say it ain't fighting, but I can't see the difference.” 

“Oh, yes, there is!’’ said Jim, laughing. “It’s fightin’ when you don’t know which’ll beat. It’s 
thrashin’ when you do know.” 

** And how do you know you'll always beat.”’ 

“I know,” said Jim, nodding his head confidently. ‘I couldn't ‘a’ done it till I came out here. I’m so 
strong now I can lick every one on ’em.” 

*Well!”’ said Mrs. Gurley in a tone of indignation which fixed Jim’s instant attention, ‘“‘ so you're 
going to make use of the strength the Lord God’s giving you to pound them boys that haven't such a good 
chance,—are you? You're out in the country, breathing in the Lord’s fresh air and sunshine, and living 
wholesome and decent, if I say it myself. And there’s them poor chaps choked up,in the city, pale and 
thin and miser’ble. And you a-bragging o’ being able to whip ’em. I'm ashamed o’ you, Jim,—I am!” 

“ But,” he said, “ how else can I keep em off the things?” 

‘*‘ There'd ought to be some other way,”’ said Mrs. Gurley. “ Perhaps we'll hit on it.” 
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And they did. How it was done is told, in an illustrated story by Sydney 
Dayre, in the July number of 
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collars and cuffs worn; they are made of fine cloth, 
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